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THE TRADE UNION PROBLEM ' 


‘ DEPEND upon it, nothing can be got by fraternising with Trades 
Unions. They are founded upon principles of brutal Tyranny 
and Monopoly. I would rather live under a Dey of Algiers than 
under a Trades Committee.’ These words are not mine. They 
neither, as will presently be seen, accurately reflect my sentiments, 
nor do they accord with the traditions of the Conservative Party 
in regard to the organisation of labour. They were written by 
Richard Cobden. His was the authentic voice of the Manchester 
School, and his words essentially conformed to the doctrines of 
Benthamite Radicalism and to the principles of ‘liberty’ as 


1 Recent articles on Trade Unions which have appeared in the Nineteenth 
Century and After are:—July 1926—‘ Trade Unionism: An Explanation, a 
Condemnation, and an Entreaty,’ by W. A. Appleton, Secretary of the General 
Federation of Trade Unions. October 1926—‘ The Trade Union Congress, 
1926,’ by Brig.-General F. G. Stone, C.M.G. 

2 Letter to F. W. Cobden, August 16, 1842. 
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understood and interpreted by the apostles of Jlaisser faire. 
That ‘liberty’ is the most precious of human endowments will 
hardly be denied ; but the term is susceptible of varied interpreta- 
tions. The Manchester School primarily understood by it the 
absence of all restraints, legislative or other, upon individual 
activity, and in particular upon freedom of contract. Monopoly 
of any kind they regarded as an infringement of liberty ; and it 
was because trade unions tended towards the establishment of 
monopoly in labour, and because they imposed such restraints 
upon individual action as in some cases amounted to actual 
tyranny, that Cobden and other apostles of that school so 
strongly: denounced their interference. From a similar angle 
they deprecated the interference of Parliament with the con- 
ditions under which industry was carried on in factories. The 
necessity for legislative protection for children they did, indeed, 
admit ; otherwise they were as stoutly opposed to factory laws 
as they were to trade unions. 

Of this antipathy the genius of modern Toryism is wholly 
innocent. Tennyson gave utterance to Tory feelings when he 
wrote: ‘ We are not cotton-spinners all.’ Social legislation has, 
indeed, for a full century been part of the tradition of the Con- 
servative Party. It may be, as Radical essayists have not 
hesitated to assert, that in the days of the Anti-Corn Law agita- 
tion the Tory squires saw in factory laws and in the patronage 
of the workpeople a means of revenge upon the manufacturers. 
But that motive, if it ever existed, was both partial and evanes- 
cent, and certainly did not inspire the policy to which, from the 
days of Michael Thomas Sadler and Lord Shaftesbury to those of 
Disraeli and R. A. Cross, and from theirs to our own, the Con- 
servative Party have steadfastly adhered. 

So much seemed necessary to show that if to-day Conservatives 
are compelled to tackle the problem of trade unionism, they 
approach it in no vindictive spirit, but with the keen sympathy 
with the legitimate aspirations of manual labour which is a vital 
element in their party tradition. 

No one, however, can face the problem with the requisite 
understanding who does not see it in true historical perspective. 

Trade unionism is the product of modern industrialism, and 
to the existing organisation of industry is an indispensable 
adjunct. A German professor of the last generation attempted 
to establish the lineal descent of modern trade unionism from the 
medieval guilds, and for many years Brentano’s view was widely 
accepted in England. But with black-letter antiquarianism I am 
not now concerned. Modern trade unionism came into being as a 
natural result of the new form of industrial organisation which 
followed on the great mechanical discoveries of the later eighteenth 
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century, upon the transition from the domestic to the factory 
system, and upon the appearance of the capitalist employer—in 
short, of the Industrial Revolution. Down to that time few 
people in England, even wage-earners, were wholly dependent 
upon wages. With the concentration of industry in factories 
and cities, multitudes of men and women were cut off from all 
supplementary resources open to the yeoman or even to the com- 
moner ; they became for the first time dependent upon weekly 
wages and weekly employment, and to that extent were placed at 
the mercy of the capitalist employer. Nor was his mercy, it 
must be sadly admitted, always tender; and if to-day the 
children’s teeth are set on edge it is partly because the fathers 
had eaten very sour grapes. 

The wage-earners sought refuge, naturally enough, in com- 
bination. But here they found themselves up against the law. 
By Common Law practically all combinations, whether of workmen 
or employers, were illegal as being ‘ conspiracies in restraint of 
trade,’ and between the reigns of Edward I. and George IV. no 
fewer than thirty or forty Acts of Parliament were passed with 
the object of preventing combinations either of masters or men. 
A particularly stringent Act was passed in 1800 declaring that any 
person who combined with another either to secure an advance in 
wages, or to limit output, or to interfere with the management of 
a business, was on conviction liable to imprisonment. As Mr. 
A. V. Dicey put it, ‘Any artizan who organized a strike or 
joined a trade union was a criminal . . .; the strike was a crime, 
the trade union was an unlawful association.’ To us such 
legislation is unthinkable, and yet, as the same writer pointed out, 
it reflected the best opinion of that day, and is not one whit more 
strongly opposed to trade combinations, whether among employers 
or workmen, than was the Code Nar oléon of 1804, which sum- 
marised the commercial and economic ideas of the French 
Revolution. 

The Act of 1800 was, however, like its predecessors, at once 
ineffective and mischievous, and a Royal Commission, which had 
been appointed to consider the whole position, reported in 1824 
strongly against combination laws. So far from preventing 
combinations either of masters or workmen, those laws had tended, 
in the Commissioners’ judgment, to ‘ produce mutual irritation 
and distrust, to give a violent character to the combinations, and 
to render them highly dangerous to the peace of the community.’ 
The laws were consequently repealed en bloc by an Act of that year. 
The Act represents a notable triumph for Benthamite Radicalism 
and the principles of /aisser faire? The immediate results were 

3 The real author of the Act of 1824 was Francis Place; its parliamentary 


sponsor was Joseph Hume. 
B2 
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not, however, encouraging. On the contrary, the emancipating 
legislation of 1824 was promptly followed by an epidemic of 
strikes accompanied by a good deal of violence, and by the 
intimidation both of employers and peaceable wage-earners. The 
Benthamites were in dismay. Their hope and intention had been 
to promote the liberty of the individual workman and the 
individual employer ; but they discovered to their chagrin that 
emancipation was the prelude, not to liberty, but to coercion. 

Once more they had recourse to the Legislature. An Act of 
1825 declared that combinations had been found ‘ injurious to 
trade and commerce, dangerous to the tranquillity of the country, 
and especially prejudicial to the interests of all who were con- 
cerned in them.’ The common law of conspiracy was reaffirmed ; 
summary penalties were prescribed for ‘the use of violence, 
threats, intimidation, molestation, or obstruction by any person 
for the purpose of forcing a master to alter his mode of business, 
or a workman to refuse or leave work, or of forcing any person to 
belong to or conform to the rules of any club or association ’ ; 
but the Act exempted from punishment persons who met 
together to agree upon the wages or conditions of employment of 
those actually present at the meeting, but no others. 

The general effect of this somewhat halting piece of legislation 
was that a trade union remained a non-lawful, though not 
necessarily a criminal, association. Any trade combination, 
unless it fell within the limited right of combination given by the 
Act of 1825, was illegal. ‘A strike,’ as Mr. Dicey says, ‘ though 
not necessarily a conspiracy, certainly might be so, and a trade 
union, as being a combination in restraint of trade, was at best 
a non-lawful society, 7.¢. a society which, though membership in 
it was not a crime, yet could not claim the protection of the law.’ 
This ambiguous position entailed one very serious consequence— 
trade unions were excluded from the protection afforded by 
legislation to friendly societies (1855), and their funds were 
consequently at the mercy of any dishonest official. 

Yet, notwithstanding this grave disadvantage, trade unions 
multiplied very rapidly during the second and third quarters of 
the nineteenth century. It was, however, the outrages committed 
by members of the associations in Sheffield, Manchester, and other 
industrial centres (1866) which first concentrated public attention 
on the new labour movement. In 1867 a Royal Commission was 
set up to inquire into the whole question, and on its Report the 
legislation of 1871~76 was mainly based. 

That legislation has been described as the charter of trade 
unionism ; and the description is broadly accurate. It not only 
extended to the funds of trade unions the benefit of the Friendly 
Societies Acts, but relieved them, or was supposed to relieve 
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them, from liability to damages for the tortious acts of their 
agents. It mitigated in their favour the Common Law in regard to 
conspiracy by declaring that ‘an agreement or combination by 
two or more persons to do or procure to be done any act in 
contemplation or furtherance of a trade dispute between 
employers and workmen shall not be indictable as a conspiracy, 
if such act if done by one person would not be punishable as a 
crime ’ (38 & 39 Vict. c. 86, section 3). The plain meaning of this 
enactment, as expounded by Mr. Dicey, is ‘ that a combination 
among workmen to break a contract with their employer, ¢.g. to 
leave his service without due notice, with a view to compelling 
him to grant a rise in wages, is not a crime, whilst a combination 
by tenants to break a contract by refusing to pay rent due to their 
landlord, i.e. with a view to compelling him to lower their rents, 
isa crime.’ The provisions in regard to picketing and intimida~ 
tion have at the present time a special significance. What Dicey 
cautiously describes as ‘ something like a legal sanction’ was 
given to ‘ picketing ’ in connexion with a trade dispute, so long as 
such conduct does not partake of intimidation or violence ; but 
it was specifically laid down that every person who, with a view 
to compel any other person to abstain from doing, or to do, any 
act which such person has a legal right to do, or abstain from 
doing, wrongfully and without legal authority uses violence to or 
intimidates such person, follows him about, hides his tools, 
watches or besets his house, or follows him through the streets in a 
disorderly way, shall be liable to three months’ hard labour. 
Thus, in the words of Professor Geldart, a distinguished lawyer 
with pronounced ‘ popular ’ sympathies, trade unions ‘ became in 
form privileged bodies with a special status.’ Nor does it need 
any elaborate argument to show how far, in the course of half a 
century, the Legislature had travelled from the prevailing temper 
of 1825, and much more from that of 1800. 

During the thirty years which intervened between the legisla- 
tion of 1871-76 and the Trade Disputes Act of 1906 several 
leading cases of great importance to trade unions were decided 
by the courts. Of these the most famous and the most important 
was the Taff Vale Case, which came before the House of Lords, in 
its judicial capacity, in 1901. Stated in non-technical terms, the 
decision of the court was that the legislation of 1871~76, which 
was supposed to have conferred complete immunity upon trade 
unions, did not in fact extend to damages obtainable in a civil 
action, and that a trade union was still liable to an injunction and 
to the payment of damages for acts of violence committed or 
threatened in its behalf. Thus were trade unions declared liable 
for wrongs done by their agents. The decision came as a surprise 
to the public, and to trade unionists caused nothing less than 
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consternation. Yet, after all, trade unions were at that time 
much more important to workmen as benefit societies than they 
were as militant organisations. During the decade 1895-1904 the 
total expenditure of 100 of the most important unions amounted 
to 16,060,000/. Of this 86 per cent. was expended on benefits of 
various kinds ; only 14 per cent. on militant objects. Thus so 
ardent a friend of labour as Professor Geldart has left it on record 
that in his opinion ‘ no fair-minded person can dispute the sub- 
stantial justice of the Taff Vale decision.’ So strongly, however, 
was feeling aroused, that in 1903 another Royal Commission was 
appointed, under the chairmanship of Lord Dunedin, to inquire 
into the subject of trade disputes and combinations and as to the 
law affecting them, and to report on the law applicable to the 
same, and the effect of any modification thereof. 

The Commission produced two Reports. The majority was 
opposed to any alteration of the law as laid down in the Taff Vale 
judgment, but recommended an alteration in the law relating to 
picketing and conspiracy. The Radical Government, fresh from 
a notable victory at the polls, and confronted by the new pheno- 
menon of an independent ‘ Labour ’ Party numbering twenty-nine 
members in the House of Commons, promptly introduced a Trade 
Disputes Bill. The Bill covered four branches of the subject :— 
conspiracy, picketing, trade interference apart from conspiracy, 
and agency. There remained the question whether actions of 
tort against trade unions should be prohibited? As originally 
introduced the Bill provided that a union was not to be held 
liable for the wrongful act of its agent, unless the act had been 
formally approved by the executive committee of the union or 
had been done by a person or persons specifically authorised to 
bind the union by the conduct impugned. The Bill was not 
wholly approved by the Labour members, who, two days after the 
first reading of the Government Bill, introduced a Bill of their own 
which relieved the unions of all liability for damages sustained 
through the conduct of their members. The difference between 
the two Bills was pithily expressed by Mr. Keir Hardie, who 
declared that trade unionists would not be satisfied with mere 
barbed-wire entanglements for the protection of their funds, but 
would insist on their removal out of the range of the enemies’ 
guns. Then arose a curious and complicated parliamentary 
situation. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman not only voted but 
spoke in favour of the Labour Bill, the second reading of which 
was carried by 416 to 66. The essential point was compromised 
in favour of the Labour view, and the Government Bill, so 
amended, passed into law. 

The first section of the Trade Disputes Act of 1906 extended to 
civil responsibility for conspiracy the immunity from criminal 
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prosecution conferred by the Conspiracy and Protection of 
Property Act of 1875. Henceforward ‘an act done in pursuance of 
an agreement or combination by two or more persons ’ was not to 
be actionable ‘if done in contemplation or furtherance of a trade 
dispute . . . unless the act, if done without any such agreement or 
combination, would be actionable.’ The second section legalised 
peaceful picketing; it declared it to be lawful for one or more 
persons, acting on their own behalf or on behalf of a trade union or 
of an individual employer or firm ‘in contemplation or furtherance 
ofa trade dispute, to attend at or near a house or place where a 
person resides or works or carries on business or happens to be, if 
they so attend merely for the purpose of peacefully obtaining 
or communicating information, or of peacefully persuading any 
person to work or abstain from working.’ The third section 
removed the liability for interfering with another person’s 
business or ‘ with the right of some other person to dispose of his 
capital or his labour as he wills.’ But again the act so protected by 
the law must be ‘in contemplation or furtherance of a trade 
dispute.” Even so, sound lawyers of all parties regarded the 
immunity as indefensible. It was, however, around the terms 
of the fourth section that controversy raged, has raged, and will 
rage hottest. The first three sectious were of general applicability ; 
though evidently intended primarily for the protection of trade 
unions, they did not exclusively refer to them. The fourth section, 
which exempted trade unions from all actions for tort, undeniably 
conferred a special and exclusive privilege upon such associations. 
Few unbiassed people could now be found to defend such a 
privilege. Lord Halsbury denounced the whole Bill as one ‘ for 
legalising tyranny and for the purpose of taking people outside 
the ordinary courts of law.’ Even Lord James of Hereford was 
moved to wrath by section 4. ‘Simply register yourselves as a 
trade union ; whatever wrong you may inflict, whatever destruc- 
tion of property may be caused, we the Legislature give our 
blessing to go forth and do it.’ If it be true that the expedient 
of a criminal prosecution of the guilty individuals is, as 
good lawyers have argued, left entirely untouched by the Act 
of 1906, the language of Lord James may sound extravagant ; 
but recent events must have convinced the vast majority of 
thinking people that the exceptional privilege conferred by 
section 4 of the Act of 1906 must, in the interests alike of trade 
unions and of the community, be curtailed, if not abrogated. 
But the whole problem was about to assume a new aspect. 
Down to 1906 the Legislature regarded trade unions, whether it 
imposed restrictions or conferred privileges upon them, solely as 
factors in the organisation of industry. After 1908 they could no 
longer be so regarded. Trade unionism had definitely entered the 
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political arena. In February 1900 the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee of the Trade Union Congress summoned a conference, 
which was attended not only by trade union delegates, but by 
representatives of the Independent Labour Party, the Fabian 
Society, and the Social Democratic Federation. The conference 
resolved to ‘ establish a distinct Labour group in Parliament, who 
shall have their own whips, and agree upon their own policy, 
which must embrace a readiness to co-operate with any party 
which for the time being may be engaged in promoting legislation 
in the direct interests of labour.’ The new party made rapid 
progress. At the General Election of 1900 it ran 15 candidates 
and returned 2; in 1906 it ran 50 and returned 29 ; in December 
IgIo it ran 56 and returned 42; in 1923 it ran 427 and returned 
191. Men and money for the party were alike supplied mainly 
by the trade unions. In the year ending December 1924 the 
affiliation fees from local Labour parties and trade councils 
aggregated only 11890/. 15s. 4d.; while from trade unions and 
Socialist societies they amounted to 36,079/. ros. 1d. As there 
are only seven affiliated Socialist societies, it will be understood 
that the trade unions are still, as they have been from the first, 
the backbone of the Labour Party. Nor do these figures quoted 
adequately measure the financial support derived from this 
source, since much of the subvention is indirect. 

In 1908, however, the new movement encountered a snag. 
In that year Mr. W. V. Osborne, a member of the Amalgamated 
Society of Railway Servants, contested the right of his Society 
to spend its funds on political objects. The case was carried to 
the House of Lords, which, like the Court of Appeal,‘ decided 
that it was unlawful for a trade union to make a compulsory levy, 
or use any of its funds, for the purpose of supporting a political 
party or maintaining members of Parliament. The courts held, 
in fact, that the lawful activities of trade unions were by the Acts 
of 1871-76 confined to ‘ regulating the relations between workmen 
and masters, or between workmen and workmen, or between 
masters and masters,’ and imposing restrictive conditions on any 
trade or business, and to the provision of benefits to members. 
Political activities were, therefore, ultra vires. Following upon 
this judgment numerous injunctions were granted against trade 
unions to prevent expenditure on political objects. 

Once more the Judiciary had spread consternation among 
trade unionists and their political allies ; once more the Legisla- 
ture intervened on behalf of trade unions, or rather on behalf of 
the socialist members of those Societies. On the one hand, in 
order to meet the immediate difficulties of working-class members 


‘ In the court below Mr. Justice Neville had given judgment (July 7, 1908 ) 
against Mr. Osborne, 
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of Parliament, the House of Commons resolved in 1911 to pay 
a salary of 400/. a year to all members ; on the other, Parliament 
was induced to pass the Trade Union Act of 1913—popularly 
known as the Political Levy Act. By that Act a trade union, so 
long as its principal objects are those of a trade union as defined 
by the Act of 1876, is entitled to ‘ apply the funds of the union for 
any lawful objects or purposes for the time being authorised under 
its constitution ’ (section I (i.) ). The Act contained a very wide 
specification (section 3 (iii.) ) of political objects to which a union 
might contribute, including the expenses of candidates for Par- 
liament or local bodies, and the maintenance of members of 
such bodies, the holding of political meetings, the distribution of 
political literature, and so forth. But such activities could not 
be undertaken until approval was obtained by a ballot of the 
members. All payments were to be made out of a separate 
political fund, and any member was to be entitled to claim 
exemption from contributions to that fund. Contribution to the 
fund was not to be made a condition of admission to the union, 
nor was any exempted member to be excluded from any benefits 
of the union, or ‘ placed in any respect, either directly or indirectly, 
under any disability or at any disadvantage as compared with 
other members of the union (except in relation to the control or 
management of the political fund) by reason of his being so 
exempt ’ (section 3 (i.) (0) ). 

The Act of 1913 was admittedly a compromise. It sought to 
secure to trade unions the legal right to indulge in political 
activities, a right which prior to 1908 they had believed them- 
selves to possess. At the same time it was designed to secure the 
rights of individual workmen to withhold support from political 
parties or principles to which they were opposed, without sacrificing 
the benefits which trade unions offered. Parliament, having 
endowed trade unions with large privileges, was clearly bound to 
insist that those privileges should not be monopolised by the 
adherents of any one political party. To effect this object 
Parliament adopted the device of ‘ contracting out.’ But the 
machinery has worked badly. Twelve years’ experience of the 
Act has proved that the safeguards provided therein are to a large 
extent illusory, that the ballots are, in many cases, little more 
than a farce, and that the lot of the member who has the courage 
to claim exemption is not invariably a happy one. It is highly 
significant that in fourteen of the largest trade unions, with a 
total membership of 1,800,000, only 43,430 individuals had 
(down to the end of 1924) claimed exemption under the Act of 
1913. Various deductions may, of course, be drawn from these 
figures, but the votes cast for Conservative candidates in the 
General Elections of 1922 and 1924 suggest irresistibly, if they 
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cannot conclusively prove, that a large number of trade unionists 
decline to support socialist principles when they can count on the 
secrecy of the ballot, even though, for the sake of peace and 
quietness, they continue to contribute, through the political levy, 
to the expenses and maintenance of members opposed to them in 
politics. ® 

The Act of 1913 does not, however, stand alone; recent 
events have thrust into prominence several of the more debatable 
provisions of the Act of 1906, and many thoughtful persons, 
outside the ranks of strong partisans, and largely detached from 
active politics, are forced to the conclusion that the time has 
arrived for reconsidering the relations between the State and a 
group of powerful associations which constitute a veritable 
imperium in imperio. The membership of these associations 
quadrupled between 1900 and 1920, reaching 8,334,362 at the 
end of the latter year. It has since declined to about 5,500,000, 
but it still represents about one-third of the wage-earning popula- 
tion. 

The problem is thus both large and complex, and plainly 
must be considered from at least three points of view: that of the 
workmen, individually and collectively ; that of industry as a 
whole ; and, above all, that of the community. 

A development of great importance in the history of trade 
unionism calls at this point for notice. In the summer of 1920 
the members of the Executive Committee of the Labour Party 
combined with the Parliamentary Committee of the Trade Union 
Congress to form a Council of Action. A special Trade Union 
Congress was summoned to meet in London on July 12, and by a 
card vote of 2,760,000 to 1,636,000 the Congress demanded the 
withdrawal of all British troops from Ireland and the cessation 
of the production of munitions of war destined for use in Ireland 
or against Russia. In the event of refusal the Congress recom- 
mended a General Strike. The Government had already given 
its answer to this threat through the mouth of the Prime Minister. 
Certain railway employees in Ireland had, earlier in the summer, 
refused to handle cases of munitions intended for the use of soldiers 
or police in Ireland ; others refused to work trains carrying more 
than a certain quota of soldiers. 

The threat of ‘ direct action ’ was in effect a challenge to the 
State, an assault upon the root principle of Democracy. Mr. 
Lloyd George promptly took it up. 

I have related the incident more than once ; I recall it again 
because it illustrates very vividly the entirely novel position 
assumed by those who claimed to speak in the name of organised 


5 The aggregate Socialist vote cast in the Election of 1918 was 2,244,945, ata 
time when trade union membership was estimated at about 7,000,000. 
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labour, and exhibits them as oligarchical pretenders to a throne 
already occupied by democracy. Their pretensions were as 
inadmissible as they were arrogant, and were most properly and 
most promptly repudiated by Mr. Lloyd George. Little more 
was heard eo nomine of the Council of Action ; but a crisis hardly 
less menacing, though essentially different in character, was 
narrowly averted in 1921, when a strike threatened by the ‘ Triple 
Alliance ’—miners, railwaymen, and transport workers—was 
called off at the last minute of the eleventh hour on ‘ Black 
Friday ’ (April 15). A situation almost precisely parallel with 
that of 1920 was reproduced in the spring of 1926, and issued in 
the General Strike. 

The declaration of a General Strike raised questions of the 
gravest import both to the theory of the State and to the practical 
problems of government. It was called by the General Council of 
the Trade Union Congress, and for any disaster which might have 
followed from that act of arrogant folly the general body of trade 
unionists would have been formally if not morally responsible. 
No sooner was its failure manifest than an impudent attempt was 
made by trade union leaders in Parliament, and elsewhere, to 
minimise its significance, and to represent the incident as purely 
industrial, differing in degree perhaps, but not in kind, from 
scores of trade disputes in the past. Lord Oxford was quick to 
expose this fallacy, and described it as a blow at the very vitals 
of the community. 

And yet, while emphasising this truth, and though I deem it 
important to realise the distance which trade unionism has 
travelled down a slippery and dangerous path, it is nevertheless 
desirable to approach the problem of the immediate future as 
free as may be from any prepossessions derived from the events 
of the recent past. Undeniably it is the folly of trade union 
leaders which has forced the nation to confront an issue which 
cannot be postponed. None the less is it proper to confront 
it in a light as dry as can, in a disturbed atmosphere, be 
attained. 

If the argument of this paper be sound, it is imperative that 
nothing should be done to interfere with the legitimate activities 
of trade unions in the purely industrial sphere. Nor will anything 
of the kind be proposed. The existing organisation of industry 
cannot dispense with them. They are an essential adjunct of 
‘capitalism.’ But the legislation of 1906 and 1913 has tempted 
trade unions to neglect their appropriate sphere, to sacrifice a 
strong industrial position, in the hope of capturing the machinery 
of the State, and to utilise that machinery in the supposed interests 
of the manual workers. This interlocking of industry and politics 
has wrought great mischief to both. It tends to weaken the 
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authority and to impair the dignity of Parliament ; it may, if the 
unfortunate tendency is not arrested, actually destroy Repre- 
sentative Democracy. There are those in the Socialist ranks who 
would welcome such a result—nay, who are consciously working to 
achieve it. They would supersede a representative Parliament by 
a Soviet, and would concentrate authority in a hierarchy of 
workers’ councils. Some such purpose was behind the General 
Strike. Had it succeeded, some such result would have ensued. 
True, only a small minority actually realised the purpose which 
inspired that revolutionary movement ; fewer still aimed con- 
sciously at the goal: of those who went out the vast majority 
had no thought save sympathy for the miners, who were called 
upon (so they thought) to bear the first brunt of a general assault 
upon the whole economic position of the wage-earners. None the 
less is it essential to insist upon the responsibility of the trade 
union leaders, who are now ingeminating peace, for a movement 
which brought this nation to the brink of civil war. 


The business of trade unionism is to restore order and end the chaos that 
has overwhelmed our movement. Depleted funds and shrivelling member- 
ships are evils that resolution and good faith can convert in time ; loss of 
prestige and influence are difficulties far more serious, but still not 
insuperable. 


Thus wrote Mr. Rose, Labour M.P. for North Aberdeen, in 
the Daily Mail of December 7, 1926. I cordially agree; and I 
would add that it is in complete accord with the best traditions of 
the Conservative Party to help the rank and file among the trade 
unionists ‘ to restore order and end the chaos’ that has indeed 
overwhelmed their movement. 

How is it to be done? How is industrial trade unionism to be 
delivered from political entanglements, and the community to be 
saved from the dire consequences which the unholy alliance has 
brought upon it ? 

First : the farce of the present method of taking a ballot must 
be ended; the scandal of not taking ballots removed. This 
matter is not free from complexity ; but it ought not to be beyond 
the wit of man to devise methods which, while respecting the 
cherished autonomy of the unions, shall secure to their members 
an opportunity of giving their votes, freely and under the strictest 
seal of secrecy, for or against a resort to war. 

Secondly : a strict line must be drawn between the benefit 
funds and the militant funds: the former must be protected alike 
against attachment for damages for tort, against depletion for 
militant purposes, and against the liability of payments to officials 
for purely political services. Parliament has, in these latter 
years, been naturally and perhaps wisely reluctant to do anything 
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which would interfere, or even appear to interfere, with the 
independence of great self-governing associations of workmen. 
It would be infinitely better if the indispensable reforms could 
come from within ; but if the trade unions cannot protect them- 
selves, they must be protected against themselves. 

Similar considerations apply to what has come to be known as 
the ‘ political levy.’ If it be true, as I have argued, that trade 
unions are an inseparable adjunct of the industrial organisation 
of to-day, if employers are unwilling or unable to follow the 
American lead and keep their shops ‘open,’ it is evidently 
essential that a workman should be entitled to join a trade union 
in order to secure the advantages of collective bargaining and 
other ‘ benefits,’ without being virtually compelled to subscribe 
to the funds of any political party. As well might a trade union 
make a compulsory levy for the maintenance of denominational 
teaching in schools. There is, I have reason to know, a large 
body of opinion among trade unionists in favour of substituting 
the method of ‘ contracting in’ for that of ‘ contracting out’ ; 
but here, again, it were greatly to be preferred that the substan- 
tive proposals should come from within. 

On the difficult question as to the legal status of trade unions 
it is hardly for a mere layman to venture an opinion ; but to the 
lay mind the present position of these great associations seems in 
the highest degree anomalous and therefore to call for amendment. 
Perhaps an argument may be most safely suggested under cover 
of an interrogation: Does anyone pretend that if the legislation 
of 1906, to say nothing of that of 1913, were to-day to be proposed 
to Parliament, after the experience of the last twenty years, that 
it would have a chance of acceptance? If not, what hinders 
amendment ? 

And it is for amendment carried out in no vindictive spirit, 
but with a genuine desire to make trade unions more effective 
instruments for their appropriate work, that I plead. Whether 
the time is not near at hand when the existing organisation of 
industry will give place to a better, and whether trade unions 
would not prove an impediment to the realisation of that better 
order—these are interesting and important questions, but the 
answer to them must be deferred. In the present industrial 
system trade unions are an integral and indispensable element. 
The immediate problem is how, without curbing their beneficent 
activities, to remove those temptations to mischief which recent 
legislation has unfortunately offered them. The problem is not 
simple, but, given goodwill and clear thinking, it is not insoluble. 


J. A. R. Marriott. 
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LOCARNO, GENEVA, AND THE EMPIRE 


Mr. LLoypD GEORGE’s appeal to the Dominions to stand by Great 
Britain in the event of war with Turkey, after the ill-starred 
Greek adventure in Asia Minor had collapsed, caused considerable 
searching of heart throughout the Empire. The question as to 
how far the Dominions would be willing in future to follow the 
lead of the Foreign Office and accept the responsibilities and 
liabilities consequent on indorsement by them of British policy 
became an issue of first-rate importance. Its importance was 
accentuated by the attitude of Canada towards Lausanne. 
Then came the Geneva ‘ Protocol for the Pacific Settlement of 
International Disputes,’ which was adopted by the fifth Assembly 
of the League of Nations on October 2, 1924, and published by 
the Executive Committee with an introductory note commencing 
with the exhortation that ‘If the Geneva Protocol is to come 
into force, its immense importance needs to be understood by 
the British people, so that it may be approved by Parliament 
and ratified by the British Government before May 1, 1925.’ 

On October 9, 1924, the British Executive Committee of the 
League of Nations Union unanimously approved the Protocol 
and started a propaganda campaign at home and in the 
Dominions. The result of this campaign was that the Protocol 
was so well ‘ understood by the British people’ that Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain was impelled to oppose it at Geneva, and Great 
Britain and the Dominions declined to ratify. 

After taking such a step as this, it appeared incumbent on 
our Foreign Office to put forward an alternative scheme, and thus 
the Locarno Treaty was conceived and in due time brought forth 
by Mr. Austen Chamberlain amid general rejoicing. 

Henceforth a Locarno atmosphere pervaded men’s minds 
which optimists even hoped might ensoul our domestic industriat 
relations ; but this aspiration was rudely dispelled by the General 
Strike and by the persistent refusal of the miners’ leaders to listen 
to any counsel except that which emanated from Moscow, accom- 
panied by the wherewithal to carry on the war. 

The ‘ pacific settlement of international disputes’ on paper 
truly seemed a simpler matter than the pacific settlement of 
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nominally domestic disputes in practice. And so it will continue 
to seem, until the testing time comes to put the paper precepts 
into practice. 

The Dominions and India were kept duly informed of the 
provisions of the Locarno Pact, but were not formally consulted, 
it being provided that ‘ The present Treaty shall impose no 
obligation on any of the British Dominions or on India, unless 
the Government of such Dominion or of India signifies its accept- 
ance thereof.’ 

The Final Protocol of the Locarno Conference, 1925, contains 
the following: (1) Treaty between Germany, Belgium, France, 
Great Britain, and Italy; (2) Arbitration Convention between 
Germany and Belgium; (3) Arbitration Convention between 
Germany and France; (4) Arbitration Convention between 
Germany and Poland; (5) Arbitration Convention between 
Germany and Czecho-Slovakia. 

Even those who are opposed to Great Britain involving herself 
any more deeply in Continental affairs than she is already com- 
mitted by her membership of the League of Nations must agree 
that the Pact is a statesmanlike instrument, as well designed, 
perhaps, as is humanly possible to prevent aggression and settle 
disputes between neighbouring nations by methods other than 
armed force, and, in the last resort, to oppose aggression swiftly 
and effectively by force of arms. 

Article 2 of the Pact runs as follows : 


Germany and Belgium, also Germany and France, mutually undertake 
that they will in no case attack or invade each other or resort to war. 

This stipulation shall not however apply in the case of— 

1. The exercise of the right of legitimate defence, that is to say, 
resistance to a violation of the undertaking contained in the previous 
paragraph, or to a flagrant breach of Articles 42 or 43 of the Treaty of 
Versailles, if such breach constitutes an unprovoked act of aggression, 
and by reason of the assembly of armed forces in the demilitarised zone, 
immediate action is necessary. 

2. Action in pursuance of Article 16 of the League of Nations. 

3. Action as the result of a decision taken by the Assembly or by the 
Council of the League of Nations, or in pursuance of Article 15, para- 
graph 7,! of the Covenant of the League of Nations, provided that in this 
last event, the action is directed against a State which was the first to 
attack. 

Article 4.—I. If one of the high contracting parties alleges that a viola- 
tion of Article 2 of the present Treaty or a breach of Articles 42 or 43 of the 


1 If the Council fails to reach a report which is unanimously agreedtoby the 
members thereof, other than the representatives of one or more of the parties to 
the dispute, the members of the League reserve to themselves the right to take 
such action as they shall consider necessary for the maintenance of right and 
peace. 
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Treaty of Versailles has been or is being committed, it shall bring the 
question at once before the Council of the League of Nations. 

II. As soon as the Council of the League of Nations is satisfied that 
such violation or breach has been committed, it will notify its finding 
without delay to the Powers signatory of the present Treaty, who severally 
agree that in such case they will each of them come immediately to the 
assistance of the Power against whom the act complained of is directed. 

III. In case of a flagrant violation of Article 2 of the present Treaty 
or a flagrant breach of Articles 42 or 43 of the Treaty of Versailles by one 
of the high contracting parties, each of the other contracting parties hereby 
undertakes immediately to come to the help of the party against whom 
such violation or breach has been directed as soon as the said Power has 
been able to satisfy itself that this violation constitutes an unprovoked act 
of aggression and that by reason either of the crossing of the frontier or 
of the outbreak of hostilities or of the assembly of armed forces in the 
demilitarised zone, immediate action is necessary. 


It will be remembered that Germany had objected to the full 
implications of Article 16 of the Covenant of the League of 
Nations, arguing particularly, with respect to the provision that 
members of the League should ‘take the necessary steps to 
afford passage through their territory to the forces of any of the 
members of the League which are co-operating to protect the 
covenants of the League,’ that, in her comparatively defenceless 
state with armed forces and armaments restricted by the Treaty 
of Versailles, she could not be expected to agree to opening her 
territory to the armed forces of other Powers. 

The Geneva Protocol (Article 11), with a view to facilitating 
Germany’s entry into the League, modified Article 16 of the 
Covenant by limiting the obligations under the article to loyal 
co-operation of each member ‘ in the degree which its geographical 
position and its particular situation as regards armaments allow ’ ; 
and this modification, in slightly different wording, was adopted 
in the Locarno Pact. 

This, as we know, satisfied the German objections ; but, on 
the other hand, the new interpretation of Article 16 of the 
Covenant has been received with considerable misgiving in certain 
other quarters as an undesirable weakening of the guarantees 
of security held by the League of Nations. Persia and Finland 
have accordingly made reservations in accepting the resolution 
passed at the seventh Assembly of the League on the Locarno 
Agreement. 

The admission of Germany as a full member of the League 
has, however, been secured, and, according to the provisional 
agenda for the next (forty-third) session of the League Council, 
Germany occupies the presidency : this is in conformity with the 


alphabetical grouping, which will also give to China the honour 
of opening the eighth Assembly ! 
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It is interesting at this point to recall the pregnant utterance 
of the German Chancellor (Herr von Bethmann Hollweg) in his 
speech to the Main Committee of the Reichstag on November 9, 
1916. Referring to the subject of an ‘International Peace 
Union’ proposed by President Wilson, he said: ‘ Germany is 
ready at all times to join the union of the peoples, and even to 
place herself at the head of such a union which will restrain a dis- 
turber of the peace.’ A prophetic utterance ! 

It must be remembered that India and the Dominions, as 
signatories of the Versailles Treaty (which includes the Covenant 
of the League of Nations in its first twenty-six articles), are 
under a collective general obligation to maintain the territorial 
status of France, Germany, and Belgium, and to enforce respect 
for the demilitarised zones, in accordance with Articles 42 and 
43; but, unless they accept the Locarno Agreement, they have 
not contracted any special obligation of an individual character 
such as the British Government has incurred. 

The position, therefore, is that Great Britain has become the 
accepted instrument of the League of Nations, in this connexion, 
to enforce respect for the Versailles Treaty ; acting promptly 
on her own initiative in the event of a ‘ flagrant violation’ if 
satisfied that ‘ immediate action is necessary.’ And Italy shares 
the same obligation. 

Article 16 of the Covenant of the League would in such a case 
come automatically into force against the offending State, which 
would be held to have ‘ committed an act of war against all other 
members of the League,’ and Great Britain would, in co-operation 
with the injured party or parties and Italy, bear the immediate 
brunt of the fighting while the Council of the League deliberated 
as to ‘ what effective military, naval, or air force the members 
of the League should severally contribute to the armed forces to 
be used to protect the covenants of the League.’ 

Not so very different, after all, as regards Belgium, from our 
position in 1914, but a very serious extension of our obligations 
in respect to France and Germany. Are we prepared to meet 
these obligations ? 

Sir William Robertson, in his book Soldiers and Statesmen 
(Vol. I., p. 59), writes : 


When preparations for war are decried as being unnecessary or as more 
likely to provoke war than to prevent it, or for any other reason, we shall 
do well to recollect that in the Great War, thousands of lives were sacrificed 
and terrible hardships suffered, because no suitable preparations for it had 
been made. 


It is argued by some that regional agreements, such as 
Locarno, are evidence of distrust in the power of the League to 
Vor. CI—No. 599 c 
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enforce decisions; and this is undoubtedly true in so far as 
prompt action is necessary, and promptness is of the very essence 
of success at the beginning of a war, or, in certain cases, in 
preventing a war from beginning. It would, however, be a 
fairer statement of the case to say that regional agreements 
provide the instruments by means of which the League can 
exercise its functions in an emergency with greater promptitude 
than would be possible through the necessarily more cumbrous 
procedure of the machinery of the League itself. 

Mr. Richard Jebb (in the Outlook, November 28, 1925) drew 
a vivid and disturbing picture of Great Britain at war with 
Germany under the obligations of the Locarno Pact : he supposed 
the case of the Dominions whose Governments had not accepted 
the Pact remaining neutral, which, as he correctly remarked, 
is a widely different thing from being a passive belligerent. He 
assumed that because the Locarno Pact imposes no obligation 
on them ‘they become automatically neutral,’ and that their 
harbours could not be used by our warships, and recruiting for 
the British forces would be illegal. 

It does not appear that this is a correct view of the case: if 
it were, then indeed would Locarno be a ‘ damned spot.’ If 
Great Britain has to take warlike action, under her Locarno 
obligations, against any aggressor State, she acts as the mandatory 
of the League of Nations: every other country, member of the 
League, is therefore also at war with the aggressor State, though 
not necessarily committed to active participation in the warlike 
operations. India and the Dominions automatically become 
belligerents, and, along with all other members of the League, 
are pledged, under the Covenant of the League, to sever ‘ all 
trade or financial relations, to prohibit all intercourse between 
their nationals and the nationals of the Covenant-breaking State, 
and to prevent all financial, commercial or personal intercourse 
between the nationals of the Covenant-breaking State and the 
nationals of any other State, whether a member of the League or 
not.’ The Council will ‘recommend’ what effective military, 
naval, or air force the members of the League shall severally 
contribute ; and it is clear that the interpretation of the latter 
part of paragraph 3 of Article 16 of the Covenant, which was 
given in the collective note to Germany of October 16, 1925, 
and incorporated both in the Geneva Protocol (see ante, p. 16) 
and in the Locarno Pact, is of special importance in this con- 
nexion, inasmuch as it limits the demands to be made on 
any member of the League to what is ‘compatible with its 
military situation and takes its geographical position into 
account.’ 

But obviously there can be no question of India or any of the 
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Dominions, signatories of the Versailles Treaty and full members 
of the League of Nations, being ‘ neutral.’ 

It seems, therefore, that those who condemn the policy of 
Great Britain in accepting a specific prospective obligation under 
the Locarno Pact under certain eventualities on the ground that 
India and the Dominions may not in all cases concur, and may 
indeed desire to be ‘ neutral,’ are, in fact, distrustful of the 
ability of the League itself to fulfil its obligations under the 
Covenant of the League. 

Logically considered, the Locarno Pact, like any other 
regional agreement, should be looked upon as an instrument 
which, being fashioned for a certain definite purpose and endowed 
with a power of prompt initiative, can serve the objects of the 
League expeditiously and effectively at the most critical phase 
of a situation which demands the League’s intervention. If, 
however, the League fails to fulfil its responsibilities, then, 
indeed, Great Britain will have incurred an obligation which 
might well be her undoing, unless she is fully prepared for the 
part she may have to play. 

If, therefore, the Locarno Pact is to be criticised, it is not 
because its provisions are such as to strain the ties which bind 
together the component parts of the Empire, but it is because it 
rests on the assumption that the League of Nations will, when 
the testing time comes, live up to the ambitious réle set forth in 
its Covenant. As Lord Grey pertinently remarked at the Foreign 
Press Association luncheon on October 23, 1916, at the Hotel Cecil, 
‘We are all in favour of it [the League], but when the time comes, 
will you play up?’ There is no criticism, expressed or implied, 
in the Report of the Imperial Conference Committee on Inter- 
Imperial Relations, but, on the other hand, unanimous and cordial 
approval, conveyed in the following resolution : 


The Conference has heard with satisfaction the statement of the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs with regard to the efforts made to 
ensure peace in Europe, culminating in the agreements of Locarno; and 
congratulates His Majesty’s Government in Great Britain on its share in 
this successful contribution towards the promotion of the peace of the 
world. 


All doubts as to the solidarity of the British Commonwealth 
of Nations have been set at rest as a result of the Imperial Con- 
ference of 1926, but doubts may well linger as regards the stability 
of the League of Nations Covenant and the ability of the League 
to enforce some of its articles when the ordeal by battle challenges 
the platitudes of peace.’ 

If Locarno fails to effect its purpose without resort to arms 
against the aggressor State, will the United States cease trading 


c2 
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with the recalcitrant Power which has been excommunicated by 
the League? If not, how will the League proceed to enforce 
the blockade ? 

The experience of the Great War has showed us that America 
is rather sensitive on the subject of the right of search so long as 
she is not herself a belligerent ; yet Article 16 of the Covenant 
of the League of Nations declares that all other members of the 
League (.¢., other than the aggressor State) ‘ hereby undertake 
. . . the prevention of all financial, commercial, or personal 
intercourse between the nationals of the Covenant-breaking State 
and the nationals of any other State, whether a member of the 
League or not.’ 

When Italy occupied Corfu with an armed force, pending 
complete satisfaction of her claims against Greece, she made it 
perfectly clear that she would not tolerate any intervention on 
the part of the League of Nations: the Council of the League 
was placed in an awkward predicament, since by Article 15 Italy 
was bound to submit any ‘ dispute likely to lead to a rupture’ 
tothe Council. Italy’s action, moreover, openly flouted Article 10 
of the Covenant, which provides that ‘ Members of the League 
undertake to respect and preserve against external aggression 
the territorial integrity and existing political independence of all 
members of the League.’ 

If the Council had attempted to enforce the rules of the 
Covenant which were applicable in this case, it would have 
resulted in another European, perhaps a world, war. What 
would have been the position of Great Britain in relation to the 
United States if she co-operated in a blockade of Italy and 
interfered with American commerce ? 

Smaller States can be coerced into accepting the mediation 
of the League, but the League’s writ does not run where a Great 
Power has a grievance against a lesser Power. 

Italy has openly proclaimed her need for ‘ sun and earth,’ and 
if other nations will not accede to what she considers reasonable 
she will take by force what she requires. 

To-day it is the fashion in certain quarters to credit Germany 
with a ‘ change of heart’: many of us are prone to believe what 
we want to believe, and even to have such faith in miracles as 
‘ to say we believe what we know to be untrue.’ Let us see what 
Herr Kantarowicz, Professor of Law at the University of Freiburg 
(Baden), has to say on the subject. Referring to responsibility 
for the war which Germany has persistently disavowed, the 
Professor writes : # 


The author is right in thinking that most German writers have come 
to recognise as false, the theory that England was mainly responsible : 
? In a review of Seton Watson’s Sarajevo (Sclavonic Review, June 1926, p.206). 
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but I must regretfully add, that not one of them has felt hitherto bound to 
withdraw publicly or express his regret. Besides it is unfortunately 
incorrect to treat this theory as altogether abandoned. In my book Der 
Geist dey englischen Politik und das Marchen von dev Einkvreisung Deutsch- 
lands I have unfortunately been obliged to point out that this theory has 
now passed from the books of learned writers into the school text-books, 
and that to-day almost all the youth of Germany is being poisoned by the 
teaching that the Great War was the work of Edward VII. and that Sir 
Edward Grey merely carried out his purpose. 


According to the latest figures there are 2,000,000 members of 
‘ patriotic societies ’ in Germany, armed, equipped, and organised 
on a military basis, to which must be added the 3,000,000 belong- 
ing to the Reichsbanner, which is organised on military lines. 
In the regular forces there are 130,000 police. Out of the 100,000 
men who form the regular army (authorised by Treaty) only 
36,000 are private soldiers; while there are 14,000 officers for 
the thirty-six vessels which form the German navy.* 

The Reichswehr Manual for Instruction in the Army, recently 
on sale in Germany, is a second (enlarged) edition, containing, 
in addition to condensed histories of the military and naval 
operations of the Great War, extracts from the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles and Wilson’s Fourteen Points. It declares that the 
collapse of the Central Powers was mainly due to the blockade, 
‘which was contrary to all international law.’ After criticising 
the disarmament conditions it.declares that 


A peace which delivers up 4,000,000 Germans to Polish, French, 
Danish, Belgian, Italian and Czech domination is an unexampled trans- 
gression against the German nation, is contrary to the principle of the right 
of self-determination, and is bound to contain the seed of fresh wars. 


The lost territories, European and Colonial, are individually 
described, and strong arguments adduced for their return. 


The enemy alliance prepared the way for the unlimited application of 
coercion by breaches of faith and of treaties. But above all, the moral 
basis of the whole Treaty—the sole responsibility of Germany for the 
war—is false, for it was the French thirst for revenge, Russian craving for 
conquest, and English business interests that brought about this war. 


Under the heading ‘ Germany’s Defencelessness ’ it is stated 
that Germany agreed to disarm on condition that the other 
countries also disarmed, and a table is given of the number of 
armed men per 1000 inhabitants in the various countries, which 
shows twenty-one per 1000 in France as against two per I000 in 
Germany. It is understood that the new edition of this manual, 
which is being prepared, will be less open to criticism; the 
edition under discussion may, however, be trusted to do its work. 


8 Morning Post correspondent in Paris (Morning Post, November 11, 1926. 
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While giving the present rulers of Germany credit for a loyal 
desire to eschew militarism and all its works and to honour its 
Treaty agreements, it would be folly to ignore the fact that the 
old aggressive German spirit is still very much alive and inheres 
in-the national instinct and subconsciousness in a manner which 
assures the National Party of a ready response whenever the day 
and the hour is propitious to its designs. 

The ‘ Black Reichswehr ’ trials and the debate in the Prussian 
Diet on the dissolution of various so-called athletic societies 
have thrown a flood of light upon Nationalist and Monarchist 
activities which have been conducted concurrently with official 
assurances of Germany’s ‘ defencelessness.’ The apparent open- 
ness and candour with which the subject has been treated by the 
Government are accepted by well-disposed persons as evidence 
of Germany’s desire to fulfil her obligations and generally ‘ play 
the game.’ 

But it is perfectly certain that the suppression of the Olympia 
League and of the Viking Association and kindred societies has 
no significance whatever beyond the determination of the 
Republican Government to protect itself against attempts by 
irregular military organisations to seize the reins and establish 
a military dictatorship as a prelude to the restoration of Hohen- 
zollern rule. The recruiting system under local authority is also 
suspect of being worked in collusion with these semi-military 
societies so as to secure only recruits of approved (i.e., Monarchist) 
persuasion, and it is intended by Herr Lébe, the Socialist President 
of the Reichstag, to press forward a reform which will remove 
recruiting from the hands of the local authorities and place it in 
those of central commissions consisting of representatives of the 
Reichstag and of the Reichswehr Ministry.‘ 

The Times correspondent in Berlin summarises the situation 
by remarking that 


It would be a mistake to regard Republican Germany as at heart much 
less desirous than Monarchist Germany of reversing the verdict of Versailles. 
It is merely politically too sophisticated to utter its thoughts with the same 
bluntness. It realizes the importance of peace for recuperation and regards 
the bluff sincerity of the Pan-German reactionaries as stupid. Even 
Captain Ehrhardt has come round to this view in his latest declaration of 
policy on behalf of the Nationalist societies he controls. 

The withdrawal of the Reichswehr manual is supported by Republicans 
because the manual has offended Paris and London. The withdrawal is 
not likely to modify the trend of instruction in the Reichswehr. Passages 
in text-books used in State schools of Republican Germany would not be 
found to differ very greatly from the passages objected to in the manual. 


Some idea of the line which Germany will take next year at 


* Berlin correspondent of The Times, November 17, 1926. 
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Geneva may be gathered from an article by Baron von Rheinbaben 
in the Sunday Times of November 14, 1926, in which he says : 

There is no question of destroying or disrespecting existing treaties, 
but there should be and there must be, on the other side, the possibility of 
interpreting and developing the treaties in quite another spirit than has 
heretofore been employed. Such an interpretation cannot be blind to the 
necessity of developing in future a new political rearrangement to the east 
of Germany and of resumption of overseas and colonial activity by the 
German people. The German people need, for economic reasons and 
impulses, more room to live in. 


With Germany’s demand for ‘more room to live in’ and 
Italy’s determination to have more ‘ sun and earth ’ it seems that 
concrete problems of the first magnitude will have to be tackled 
by the League of Nations in 1927, and that comparatively 
academic questions, such as disarmament, will have to take a 
back seat. Are the nations of Europe going to disarm as a proof 
of their mutual confidence in each other’s good intentions as 
members of the League of Nations while Russia is raising herself 
to the level of a first-class military Power and a naval Power 
strong enough to make her influence felt? Trotsky performed 
wonders in the reorganisation of the ‘ Red’ army, and even 
greater wonders in his drastic reform and reorganisation of the 
fleet. If a greater than Trotsky should arise, what might he 
not do with the weapon which Trotsky has forged? A dis- 
armed Europe and a chaotic Asia would offer a field even more 
tempting than that which offered itself to the armies of revolu- 
tionary France under the leadership of Napoleon. And the 
visionaries of the League of Nations babble of disarmament ! 

It was suggested by Lord Parmoor in the House of Lords last 
November that Great Britain should set the other nations of 
Europe an example in reduction of armaments; and this is 
seriously proposed in the same year in which we have taken on 
the onerous obligations imposed on us by the Locarno Treaty ! 
At the Foreign Press Association dinner (previously mentioned, 
p. 16) Lord Grey said ‘ that if the nations of the world, after 
this war, are to do something more effective than they were ever 
able to do before the war, to bind themselves for the common 
object of peace, they must be prepared not to undertake more than 
they are prepared to uphold by force, and prepared to see, when the 
time and the crisis comes, that it is upheld by force.’ 

Have we undertaken more than we are ‘ prepared to uphold 
by force’? Has the Soviet so crippled our finances by its attack 
on our basic industry that we cannot face the Army Estimates 
which would be necessary to implement our solemn undertaking ? 
Would it not be well, without further delay, to take the steps 
necessary to recover our self-respect and restore the shaken 
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prestige of our Government by cutting out the Communist cancer 
which is gnawing at our vitals and which will inevitably destroy 
us unless we speedily remove the source from which it derives 
its nourishment ? 

The danger of the League of Nations is that it resembles a 
drug which has the power to cause men to live in a world of 
illusion created by the international atmosphere of Geneva, in 
which they attribute to others a lofty altruism which is not of this 
world, and are thereby lulled into a sense of security and well- 
being which has no more solid foundation than that of the thought 
forms created by their own imagination. While they are dream- 
ing their dreams others are preparing to turn the stuff that those 
dreams are made of to their own material advantage. 

The mischievous inquisition of the Mandates Commission of 
the League of Nations has been properly resented by Great 
Britain, Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa in a finely 
worded memorandum by the British Foreign Office to the 
Secretariat of the League. The Mandates Commission, not 
content with maintaining that it should be considered as a sort 
of court before which petitioners might state their grievances 
against the mandatory State, have issued an inquisitorial 
questionnaire containing over 230 questions on every detail of 
administration. ‘ Among them are questions relating to points 
on which, according to British practice, itself the result of an 
unequalled experience in many different countries and conditions, 
the Home Government would not think it wise to interfere 
with a colonial administration.’ The methods of the Mandates 
Commission show how such an organisation may easily become a 
fruitful source of intrigue and a serious danger to the maintenance 
of friendly relations between nations who cannot avoid being to 
some extent in competition with each other, a competition which 
in certain obvious cases must necessarily become increasingly acute. 

Nothing, however, could have contributed more effectually 
to cementing the union between Great Britain and the overseas 
Dominions ; nothing could have brought home to the Dominions 
concerned so vividly and conclusively the peril in which they 
might stand as separate entities, and how strong they are to 
resist any intrigue or attack on their sovereignty while they stand 
together as component parts of a mighty Empire. 

The Imperial Conference agreed only to such a measure of 
disarmament as would be ‘ consistent with the safety and integrity 
of all parts of the Empire and its communications,’ and considered 
that ‘a considerable effort will be required to maintain the 
minimum standard of naval strength contemplated in the 
Washington Treaty on limitation of armaments, namely, equality 
with the naval strength of any single Power.’ 
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We can turn with something like relief from the debatable 
blessings of Locarno and Geneva, and even of Washington, to 
embrace the substantial realities and the sure and certain hope 
afforded to us in the present results and the future possibilities 
of the Imperial Conference. 

The deeply interesting article by Mr. Bruce, Premier of 
Australia, on ‘ The Problem of Empire Welfare ’ in the December 
(1926) number of the Nineteenth Century and After leads us along 
the same lines as the two resolutions passed by the National 
Union of Conservative and Unionist Associations at the Scar- 
borough Conference (October 1926), on ‘Safeguarding of 
Industries and Empire Preference’ and on ‘ Empire Develop- 
ment ’ respectively, towards the same goal—namely, the ultimate 
realisation of the Empire as a single economic unit, in which 
Great Britain ‘ will join with the other Dominions in safeguarding 
Empire standards of living from competition based on sweated 
labour.’ 

Mr. Bruce has shown clearly how great and imminent is the 
danger to this country of relying principally upon foreign trade 
—which helps to build up the industries of foreign competitors— 
instead of concentrating on Imperial development and trade 
within the Empire, which will build up Empire industries, employ 
the Empire’s population and help to distribute it to the greatest 
possible advantage, thus creating ever-widening markets for 
British goods in strict relation to the prosperity of the Empire 
settlers who send us their produce in return. 

The Washington Post appropriately commented : 
it may be observed that if the Government of George III. had possessed 
the wisdom of the Government of George V., there would have been no 
Declaration of Independence, and the United States would now be part of 
the British Commonwealth. The evolution from an Empire to a Common- 
wealth is accomplished by mutual consent, and no written constitution 
will follow to bind the bargain. 


And General Hertzog : 

I feel that nothing has ever before been accomplished so calculated to 
lay a deep and enduring foundation for national co-operation between 
members of the British Commonwealth of Nations and ensure real good 
feeling between us all. 

In contemplating the achievements of this Conference and the 
spirit of genuine co-operation which alone made its achievements 
possible, we feel that we breathe a serener air, and brace our- 
selves, almost unconsciously, to face a future not free from peril, 
confident in the belief that, with God’s help, the British Common- 


‘ wealth of Nations under one King will go on from strength 


to strength to fulfil its appointed destiny. 
F. G. STONE. 
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RECENT IMPRESSIONS OF GERMANY 


Havine recently returned from a visit to various industries + 
in the Ruhr, Maine, and Bavaria, I have been much impressed 
with the lesson Germany has to teach us, and with the need of 
its manifestation to the people of this country. 

Eight years have passed since the Armistice, and only now 
can Europe be said to be emerging from the immediate post-war 
groove of economic despondency and even despair. The dire 
disease of fighting facts has at last spent its force, and Europe is 
beginning to work. Certainly Germany is. Nor is she unwise 
in being a relatively early starter. On all sides there is clear 
evidence of a lower standard of life, and poverty is spoken of by 
all classes—perhaps to a degree beyond that which the facts 
justify. The interest lies to no small extent in the way in which 
the German reacts to such a situation—Per ardua ad astra, to use 
a much-honoured motto, perhaps almost blasphemously. Here is 
a lesson which does not seem altogether inapposite to us in Eng- 
land. Neither words nor legislation have yet been found to save 
any nation, and salvation can be procured only by reliance on 
character—no mean support in British lands. 

Real or even partial distress—such as has been brought on us 
by our recent troubles in England, and which is so apt to intro- 
duce political factors to complicate the problem—is almost 
entirely absent in Germany, although I believe the Thuringian 
home industries, mainly wooden toys, are in that category. 
Stringent economy is everywhere observable, in private as in 
industrial life, and you have to mingle with genuine magnates in 
order to come in contact with luxurious living. Undoubtedly 
there is a basic appearance of wealth in most parts: substantial 
buildings, very fair roads (except for the smaller ones, which are 
exceedingly bad), poles carrying electric current all over the 
countryside, and what may be described as a general air of 
permanency. Furthermore, factory machinery is up to date, and 
there is no lack of those things which the mechanically minded 
enthusiast calls ‘ gadgets,’ such as self-stokers and many other 


1 Coal, steel and iron, electrical, chemical, and dyes, toys, colour printing, and 
railway shops. 
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labour-saving devices. Mass production is everywhere notice- 
able ; and particularly striking in such an instance as that of 
mechanical toys, where various small parts of toy engines and 
rails, etc., are made in tremendous quantities ; it is also seen in 
the medicine factories, where patent pills, analogous to aspirin 
and many other well-known remedies, are produced. The 
German zeal for research is strikingly indicated in chemical and 
dye works. In one I was told that all the effort which went to 
procure 80,000 new colours only produced 80 of any value— 
Iin 1000! It was satisfactory to learn that the sphere of German 
monopoly in this field had been considerably curtailed since the 
war, and that much of their knowledge was now shared with 
British and other competitors. A wonderful tree of colour 
genealogies still demonstrates, however, a distinct preponderance, 
and, in the case of one firm, I was told that whereas only 15 per 
cent. of their pre-war trade went to the home market, they 
could not now place as much as 85 per cent. abroad. It is of 
interest to note that the combine they have formed, called for 
short the ‘I.G.,’ has now been followed by a British trust on 
similar lines. 

Industrialists on all sides complain bitterly of the ‘ burdens 
on trade,’ and care needs to be exercised in discriminating between 
the reality and the catch-phrase. A definite instance is con- 
stantly brought up in the settlement known as the Dawes Scheme, 
though all are reacy to admit that it displaced a far more damaging 
era of economic chaos. Clearly the Reparations issue rankles ; a 
typical case is that of railway rolling stock, where they have to 
supply the ex-Allies—France and Belgium mainly—with engines 
often technically unsuitable and waggons usually numerically 
redundant, while their own ‘ Reichbahn ’ is seriously incapaci- 
tated by deficiencies in this direction. It may be noted, however, 
that there appeared to be little or no complaint over the unifica- 
tion of the system. The burden on industry, whatever it may be, 
is, none the less, sensibly decreased by the fact that the somewhat 
serious weight of debt accumulated by all the important concerns 
was largely paid off during the slump in the mark, when this could 
be done with the minimum of genuine sacrifice. The financial 
advantage of this achievement has been of considerable conse- 
quence in the buoyancy of their trade generally, and in their 
ability to hold and capture markets in the face of British and other 
foreign competition. It was therefore all the more satisfactory to 
find that, for instance, in some lines of colour-printed book 
production they could not compete against British tenders. 

An interesting sidelight on the well-known German attitude 
to markets is illustrated by the case of an Englishman who 
bought a toy for his son in Scotland for 1s. On moving with 
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his family to Germany the toy was broken ; it was then noticed 
to be of German make. A duplicate toy, made by the same 
firm, was accordingly bought, to replace it, at 8 marks—then 
approximately 8s. in value. How aptly does this vindicate the 
oft-repeated contention that steps are needed to protect British 
industries against competition of goods dumped in our country 
well under their cost of production to kill all rivalry in order 
thereafter to revert to the economic or even a profiteering sales 
price! For the benefit of those who, even in past times, looked 
for English names on the goods they sought to buy it may be of 
interest to note a curious’ coincidence (?). In one town alone 
(Niirnburg), of three important and well-known businesses which, 
particularly pre-war, and even now toa considerable extent, havea 
large export trade to Great Britain, the names are such as would 
strike any average purchaser as good, sound ‘ Anglo-Saxon ’— 
Messrs. Faber (pencils), Messrs. Nister (colour printed children’s 
books), Messrs. Bing (mechanical toys). 

If Germany’s outlet for her goods in England is curtailed, 
the same is true in the reverse direction. The main hopes 
seemed to centre npon Bradford imports, but even here the 
market for our woollen ware seemed to be growing more 
restricted. The chief complaint one heard was that English 
firms showed a great reluctance to grant credits, and though this 
may easily be comprehensible, it certainly is not far-sighted. 

Many portents undoubtedly justify a favourable view of 
German recovery, but the road is neither easy nor short. One 
single example will suffice as an illustration. Messrs. Krupp 
employed 36,000 men pre-war, 180,000 in the latter part of the 
war, and 16,000 to-day (October 1926)! The vast acres of 
massive buildings that once were such a hive of activity now 
merely demonstrate what the transition from war to peace, from 
armaments to cream separators, really means to Westphalia, and 
indeed to all industrial centres. This colossal undertaking can 
no longer provide work for a great part of the community in Essen. 
Yet with evidence of a similar situation all over the country, and 
with a more limited scheme of State aid in money and in subsidised 
labour than that to which we are accustomed, there was but little 
sign of deleterious effect on the people. The children all seemed 
noticeably happy, and, though not often blooming, were certainly 
comparable to ours in similar circumstances; as prices on the 
whole were high, this is a matter of some substance and indicates 
the circumstances of the parents. 

The truth is, salvation is coming to Germany in the workshop. 
For here the characteristic feature is work, a more noteworthy 
matter than it should be. There is not there the enlightened 
régime that prevails in American industry, but the worker after 
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eight years’ experience now clearly realises the situation in which 
trade finds itself in his country, and appreciates that there can be 
no building up except in concert with his employer, whose interest 
in recuperation is as strong as his own. Hence, though co-opera- 
tion in the more defined sense is absent, equally so is hostility. 
But if labour has made this temporary sacrifice—and sometimes 
it is clear that peace is a sacrifice—gestures have also been forth- 
coming on the other side. In most cases there are staff (called 
employees’) councils, and also workmen’s councils, some of the 
members of which are occupied whole-time at these appointments ; 
they are all paid by the firm. In addition delegates both from 
these bodies and the company form a joint works council which 
meets once a month. All matters concerning the works come within 
its purview. These organisations are set up under the law, and 
apply to all industries above a certain size. Experience has 
shown that the protection they afford is very considerable indeed 
—the main difficulty encountered being illicit strikes, due to the 
fact that the rank and file in some instances refuse to accept the 
leadership of their representatives on the councils. Every latitude 
is given to the propaganda propensities of organised labour leaders, 
and a foreman in the employ of Messrs. Krupp was recently given 
three months’ leave for a visit to England for the purpose of 
studying British trade union methods. In the light of the General 
Strike at home, one may regard this as very generous of the firm, 
in view of the risk of the introduction of subversive doctrines. 

In the coal mines also a real effort seemed to be made by the 
management to get in touch with the needs and aspirations of 
the rank and file. When several hundred feet below ground we 
were delayed some twenty minutes while the manager discussed 
with a hewer his grievances as to wages and lack of bonus on 
profits, which he claimed he should have as an incentive to further 
output. So problems do not vary across the North Sea. As in 
England, pit ponies, though still very prevalent, are gradually 
being replaced by electrical machinery, and modernisation is 
making considerable strides. Curiously enough the pithead baths 
controversy has no echo in Germany, since for forty or fifty years 
these have been provided as a matter of course, and no legislation 
has been needed to cover them; the miner, one is told, would 
never tolerate the bicycle ride home, black from head to foot, 
which is seen so often in England. The shower-baths, with 
devices for tying up clothes and suspending them by a chain 
from a high ceiling with lock and key, are models for such a 
purpose. Here we have much to learn. 

But if the aspect as to conditions of life is kept to the fore, in 
the most tangible directions labour has had to make concessions. 
Wages, though based in nearly every case on piece work, are 
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lower, though not greatly so, than those enjoyed by Englishmen 
similarly employed ; also in most cases their hours are a little 
longer, eight hours, and often nine, being the general rule. In 
the mines the eight hours is taken from pithead to pithead, but 
perhaps more often than in England distances are less, except in 
the lignite areas, where the whole problem is different owing to the 
surface workings. The more enlightened elements, especially the 
‘moderates’ among the politicians, agree that later on, when 
perhaps in a year or two Germany has progressed further along 
the road to industrial recovery (a process certainly expedited by 
our own troubles), working conditions, both as to hours and 
wages and in other directions, may be elevated on all sides by 
means of agreement under the International Labour Bureau of the 
League of Nations at Geneva. Apart from the value of this, 
politically, as uniting international labour—one of the best 
guarantees against warlike policies on the part of European 
Governments—this will do more for stabilising Europe com- 
mercially than anything else, and particularly will it assist Great 
Britain in that the intense competition of cheaper labour with 
longer hours will be removed, and with it one of the main sores in 
the proper functioning of international barter. 

Women are also a very big factor in the wage bill in Germany, 
probably more so than in England, and in the war the factories 
were, as with us, almost entirely ‘manned’ by them. Their 
average wage now, of about 25 marks a week, is slightly lower 
than in England. As in the case of men, their interests are well 
safeguarded as to hospital facilities, often under the auspices of 
their employers, and all the larger firms have special provision 
for infant welfare and créches. 

Garden cities—or workmen’s colonies, as they call them— 
are in evidence in all large industrial centres. For the most part 
they are not as attractive as the best of our own and apt to be 
rather drab; also, they lack the recreational facilities to the 
extent to which we are accustomed, although those provided at 
such places as the remarkable ‘ Stadion’ at Frankfurt-um-Maine 
indeed combine luxury and cheapness ; there is no subscription 
and only 30 pfennigs (about 34d.) gate money, with opportunities 
in ideal surroundings for the indulgence of every taste, to a degree 
unknown in England—at any rate, in so far as concerns the wage- 
earning classes. Certainly, however, these ‘ colonies’ are more 
widespread than in Great Britain. Except in the case of foremen, 
they usually consist of flats, which, speaking generally, would not 
be so popular with us. The rents of the new houses are much the 
same as in England, and repairs are done by the company. Asa 
rule no freeholds are given, the occupiers having to quit on leaving 
the firm’s employ. Messrs. Krupp house 11,000 in this way. 
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The effect in general of the effort to come to a satisfactory 
modus vivendt between capital and labour is certainly successful ; 
in quite half the factories and works visited the relationship 
seemed friendly, and at times cordial, though there were contrary 
instances. With Messrs. Krupp the workers certainly seemed on 
good terms. In one of the yards, surrounded by tall, dark 
buildings and furnaces, stands a tiny cottage, the home of the 
founder, Friedrich Krupp, who worked in it until his death—a 
monument to all of the small beginnings of great enterprises, and 
a star for those of courage and character to follow. Perhaps the 
object-lesson has its full degree of value in the liaison within the 
walls of Krupp’s. 

The general picture may seem rosy to an exasperating extent 
to us so-called victors, but none the less it is abundantly evident, 
even at the most casual glance, that Germany lost the war. 


' War memorials there certainly are, but there is no sign of their 


occupying that place in the public mind that we accord them 
here. Germany looks forward. We draw our strength for 
the future from each glimpse we have of a war cross or a statue 
of khaki, and we get it in every village and hamlet. This is not 
so with our late enemies. The Churches also are suffering from 
the war, and in Bavaria much alarm among Protestants was 
expressed at the dangerous threat of Romanism to their fine 
cathedrals and churches by reason of the far greater wealth of 
their patrons. But perhaps an easier illustration lies in the fact 
that numbers of Germans are always recalling how much more 
they weighed in pre-war days—mainly by reason of their heavier 
meals! It is clear that in this direction their sacrifices were fully 
on a par with ours. 

German thoughts, however, are not on these matters. The 
big issue to-day centres upon the steps that can be taken, 
following the lead of the politicians, to advance international 
co-operation in the field of commerce and in sorting out markets. 
First the new international steel group and then the ‘ Romsey’ 
Conference with the British have shown very decisively which way 
the wind is blowing. The greatest hopes are attached to these dis- 
cussions and to their future expansion into definite arrangements 
—possibly a better word than agreements. There is a feeling that 
Europe must endeavour to become more of an economic entity 
if it is to survive American and even Asiatic competition. Cer- 
tainly everything seems to be working up to a European industrial 
cartel against the United States. Nor, on reflection, is this as 
deplorable as it may at first sight appear. Passions have placed 
a barrier in recent times between Germany and her friends and 
the ex-allies. But passions, whether in public or private life, are 
only really healed by a common bond, some mutual sentimental 
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or practical interest which unites where differences have divided. 
If this involves the very natural and healthy development of 
commercial co-operation, in the effort to safeguard the trade of 
the Old World against the inroads of the New, is that to be 
reckoned a catastrophe ? 

Perhaps one of the most visible signs of the new spirit of 
reconciliation is the keen propaganda in Germany to secure the 
patronage of tourists. It is aimed particularly at England, and 
even at America. In this connexion Niirnberg is an interesting 
phenomenon. Here we havea large industrial centre—the largest 
in Bavaria—of over 400,000 souls, and yet no tourist in this 
atmosphere of opera would ever know till he looks down on the 
city from the Burg that he was among the furnaces and the lathes, 
and even then he would only have an inkling. Smoke is absent, 
and a week can well be spent in seeing the neighbourhood and the 
exceptional beauties of the ancient city, which, it may be remarked, 
has more the appearance of a town of the category of Oxford 
than of Birmingham. Attractive pamphlets are circulated on all 
sides, and the effect is already noticeable. Furthermore, German 
tourists have lately migrated in an avalanche to France, where 
they have been heartily welcomed. It is only right to record, 
however, that a certain bitterness against France does still exist 
in some quarters and may take a little time to disappear entirely, 
although it is hardly an exaggeration to say that the process is 
being expedited by the far greater and more widely held contempt, 
often but faintly concealed, for the Americans, despite their outward 
welcome. These acerbities, which may have their temporary value, 
will undoubtedly tend to disappear, and an important aid to this 
end exists in the most statesmanlike policy of some of the non- 
political sporting associations in securing visits from foreign teams 
—Rugby football and many others—to compete with those in 
Germany. In one instance this is being organised by a German- 
Australian! While recognising some qualifying influences, it is 
certainly true to-day that English visitors particularly, even in 
such a place as Berlin, when I was there nearly two years ago, 
are not only treated with courtesy, but with enthusiasm. Experi- 
ence had to be sought of the German traveller outside his country 
before one could in 1925 detect the pre-war product. In Germany 
itself, to discover the familiar arrogance and ‘ Prussianism’ is a task 
indeed. It was most marked this autumn in going round factories 
and workshops, not only how pleased the directors and managers 
were to give facilities and to show civility, but how many smiles 
one received from workers and foremen and the many indications 
of good-will that were evinced. 

A great temptation exists to regard Locarno as mere politics 
It lies far deeper. Difficult of realisation as it is for an English- 
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man who knows the very slow movements of public feeling in inter- 
national relationships among his own countrymen, there is none 
the less abundant evidence that the ‘ Locarno spirit ’ has in reality 
spread to an amazing degree among the rank and file both in France 
and Germany. This is where its strength lies, even more than in the 
‘scrap of paper.’ But we, too, play our part. It is only neces- 
sary to visit the British Army of Occupation at Wiesbaden. One 
can say no more than that there you see at a glance just exactly 
what every war-time soldier knows you would be bound to see. 
The ‘ liaison,’ if not always intimate, is at least a wonderful tribute 
to those ambassadorial powers so amazingly and so exclusively 
exercised by the gentlemen in khaki, and it is in the complete 
ignorance of this fact that the true inwardness of the feat lies. 
Though the officer and his wife meet Germans at dances, it is by 
the rank and file that the work is done. I witnessed a football 
match between the K.S.L.I. and the Cameron Highlanders, and, 
apart from the regimental supporters, there were quite a number 
of German women and small boys watching with intense interest 
what was going on. Nine months had passed since the British 
advent, and with it the novelty, but I heard on all sides that the 
Germans preferred watching our Army football to their own local 
matches. It will indeed be a wonderful consummation of Locarno 
when the same thing prevails in the French zone, and one may 
hope that this somewhat ambitious endeavour may be realised 
before the time comes, urgently as that is needed, for the final 
evacuation to take place. 

Whether it is worker or business man, the war is condemned— 
or, perhaps more, lamented—with equal emphasis. The latter, 
in particular, has in his own everyday life a constant reminder 
of how much it has hit him personally ; I was surprised at the 
feeling of hate it evoked. One very definite form which this 
sentiment takes is the attitude to the Monarchy. In quarters 
where you would most expect to find support, in the upper middle 
classes and among the smaller business men, is found the strongest 
antagonism, and, even among the most unblushing Royalists, no 
word can be found in favour of the Hohenzollerns or of the 
readiness to have back that line. The strength of this new 
republicanism is apparent in endless little ways—for instance, the 
sacrifice in one very important city of the use of a famous lord- 
mayoral chain of great value and antiquity because of the crown 
engraved upon it! Indeed, every link with the old régime has to 
be severed. There exists, no doubt, the so-called Fascist Party, 
but even in his own country (Bavaria) the most bigoted supporter 
of Ludendorff, the party leader, admits him to be completely 
eclipsed in the public eye, and the already attenuated size in the 
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further reduced at the next opportunity. Militarism and revolu- 
tion, indeed, have but a small appeal in post-war Germany, and 
certainly no sign—of the former in particular—is visible in the 
centres of industry, though its hold on the Reichswehr (army) 
may indeed cause alarm and call for vigilance on the part both of 
France, Belgium, and ourselves. It must not be supposed that 
in the growth of democracy the ‘Bosche’ has been completely 
eliminated. He exists, though he is fortunately not common. 
In the course of two days I met two—one a very important func- 
tionary of a large chamber of commerce. Every word he 
breathed was bitterness, combined, it must be admitted, with 
courtesy. His particular refrain was ‘Give us back ——’; but, 
in accordance with the invariable disability of the German in 
hate, he was unable to avoid being foolish. Germany in 1914 
had no thought of war, even ridiculed it. England—he was there 
in June—was seething with war talk! ‘ Why, not one man in a 
hundred was keen on war in Germany!’ One in a hundred in 
a population of the size of Germany! Over half a million people 
anxious to fight ! And this not in the heat of passion created by 
the crisis, but in the quiet days of peace. And then England : 
even in the first few days of August, could a dozen men have been 
found out of our forty millions who wanted war? But there was 
another. This was a leading director of an important concern. 
A window-sill was indicated where a few might-be pin scratches 
were just visible: the French troops occupied the -building a few 
years after the war and installed machine guns there to command 
the road. ‘ You see’ (pointing to the marks), ‘ we preserve these 
things just as they do in northern France.’ Rheims—Verdun— 
Albert—Ypres! The French are indeed wonderful in accepting 
Locarno. 

But if the new Germany is out to break away from this sort 
of poison it is equally clear that, at any rate among a very large 
section, there is a strong determination not to yield lightly to the 
yoke of Socialism, and this is undoubtedly a factor of considerable 
domestic importance to her. In certain areas even Communism 
is rife; for instance, in some works (one of which I visited) 
physical violence and rioting have occurred, and the danger of 
serious trouble is very real. 

It is not easy at first for a foreigner to understand the inherent 
strength of the Left Wing in German politics. We in England 
know that it is broadly true to say that the allegiance of the 
industrial worker fluctuates election by election, according to his 
satisfaction or otherwise—usually otherwise—with the Govern- 
ment of the day. If things happen which he likes, he supports 
that party ; if he dislikes the way of the world, he votes the other 
way. In Germany this is not so. If you are an industrial 
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worker, you are a Socialist ; the ebb and flow of popular approval 
of a Government passes you by. If compelled to show your 
feelings of disgust at a Socialist Government, you vote Com- 
munist ; there is no third alternative. The unbridgable gulf 
between you and the Right cannot be crossed. This apparently 
is true of 95 percent. Similarly, if you are an agricultural worker 
in the regions of the big landed estates, you are a Nationalist ; if 
absolutely impelled to express disapproval of them, you vote 
Fascist. Right to more Right : Left to more Left. Hence there 
is never any striking change-over of public opinion. The existence 
of middle parties—+.e., the People’s Party (mainly clerks and staff 
of big industrial undertakings) on the Right, and the Democrats 
on the Left—is only made possible by the operation of propor- 
tional representation. Were it not for this, these two parties 
would be annihilated. As it is, however, all the remnants over a 
large area are gathered together and are thus able to return some 
members to Parliament. The Centre Party, which comes, as its 
name implies, between these two, is in a slightly but not altogether 
different position in that it has a Roman Catholic basis, which, 
in so far as it is a fact, exercises a degree of discipline and co- 
ordination on the voting of its adherents, which tends to stabilise 
its strength, though undoubtedly it has a broader basis than that 
of mere Catholicism. This electoral system of course involves 
votes being cast for parties and not for persons—a practice which 
has a great deal to commend it ; individuals are selected later— 
a far more sensible arrangement than with us. As will readily be 
imagined, the probability of a coalition Government is always 
very great indeed in these circumstances, and the best opinion is 
that it will be many years before things are different ; a tendency 
to the Right is most generally expected. As a further corollary, 
it follows that the rise and fall of Governments is in the main 
attributable far more to lobbyings and cartels within the Reich- 
stag than to popular feelings registered by votes. One very 
frequent misapprehension in Germany needs clearing up. This 
refers to the assumption that the parallel of our Conservative 
Party is the Nationalist Party ; as it stands to-day Mr. Baldwin’s 
followers would cover the ground from the Democrats to the 
Nationalists, and not many of our members would find their 
spiritual home in the bosom of the German ‘ diehards.’ 

If, however, we may wish to decry German Nationalism, we 
none the less have it there as a most powerful factor to be reckoned 
with—the strongest individual party in Germany. It is by the 
recognition of this fact that Herr Stresemann has staked out so 
high a claim to statesmanship. The easiest course in the pur- 
suance of his policy would undoubtedly have been to co-operate 
closely with the Left parties (Communists excluded), whose 

Dz 
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foreign policy is essentially one of international reconciliation ; 
but, seeing the danger of having a large party which possibly later 
on might form a Government, or at least be its controlling influ- 
ence, not only royalistic and opposed to the Weimar Constitution, 
but militaristic in heart and mind if not in action, he had the 
genius to sacrifice even parliamentary convenience in determining 
to go to almost any lengths in an endeavour to link up the Right 
Wing with the new spirit, so that when its turn should come there 
should be no menace to Locarno or the League of Nations by 
reaction finding itself in the saddle. The extent of his success is 
as yet uncertain. In this connexion the flag controversy has 
awakened many misgivings among foreigners, but it will be 
appreciated that a number of ex-soldiers, though not Nationalist 
or Monarchist, may none the less be reluctant to see the passing 
of the flag they knew in the war. But Herr Stresemann’s hold 
on thinking people, in spite of occasional ‘ gaucheries’ on such 
things as war responsibility,* lost colonies and other ‘ choses 
jugées,’ is great and growing. A widespread belief in the League 
of Nations is becoming manifest throughout Germany. Balkan 
peace is felt secure in its keeping, and Germany means to play her 
part. A curious side line is worth recording in the opposition 
of a strong well-wisher to Lord Cecil’s representation of British 
interests at Geneva, in view of his war-time occupancy of the 
Ministry of Blockade. Nevertheless, pacific Great Britain is a 
lesser factor in healing war hatreds; France, Belgium (who has 
much to forgive), and Germany are the vital concerns, and one 
of the latter’s most able Press writers told me that all his country, 
in her admiration of her own Foreign Minister, was not only 
willing but insistent on coupling M. Briand with Herr Stresemann 
as the greatest statesmen in the world to-day. 

It is clear, then, that the soil is fertile ; but if unconverted 
nationalism gains the helm in Germany, if the ‘ Bosche,’ to destroy 
whom so many died, is resurrected—and he lies more or less 
dormant in those ranks to-day—Europe again will be in arms at 
the sound of the trumpet, and once more will the heathen Chinee 
laugh when he meets the Christian missionary from the West. 


SANDON. 


2 For the most devastating proof of German guilt see the German official 
Foreign Office publications of the period of the last few years before the war. 





FRANCE’S DIFFICULTIES IN SYRIA? 


Few situations have been more misrepresented to the British 
public than the revolt in Syria, which broke out in July last year 
and still drags on without any apparent prospect of peace in the 
near future. The position in this large area, mandated to 
France, is not what a great number of people in England believe 
it to be. Much of the news, extremely misleading, has had the 
effect of creating a quite false impression, for the reason that 
much of it is nothing more nor less than propaganda hostile to the 
Mandatory Power and calculated to influence the deliberations 
of the League of Nations. Having acted as a special correspon- 
dent in Syria from the outbreak of the Druse rebellion until 
quite recently, and having followed closely each stage in the 
development of the situation, I feel that public opinion on this 
question springs from data which are in many cases not in 
accordance with fact. 

The whole policy of the rebels is to prolong the conflict until 
next year, when the Syrian question comes up again before the 
Permanent Mandates Commission at Geneva. They hope that 
France will then receive a most unfavourable report, which they 
think will be the end of France in Syria. Although they are 
profoundly mistaken in the attitude of the League of Nations 
with regard to France in Syria and the League’s intentions 
concerning that country, they are leaving no stone unturned to 
maintain the spirit of revolt. In this the rebels are undoubtedly 
supported by certain organisations with anti-European senti- 
ments in Egypt and Palestine. These bodies, with the help 
of certain sections of the Arabic Press, are conducting a systematic 
campaign of false news favourable to the rebels, which is intended 
to encourage the resistance of the Druses, and to gain the support 
of certain elements of the population which are waiting to see 
which way the ‘ wind will blow.’ Arabic newspapers, printed in 
Jerusalem and other Palestine towns, have been sent into the 
villages of the Jebel Druse and the surrounding districts with 
sensational reports of French reverses and sweeping rebel victories. 

2 An article on the same subject entitled ‘The Revolt in Syria’ was con- 


tributed by the author to this Review in January, 1926. 
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Unfortunately, a good deal of this propaganda, which is of course a 
tissue of lies, has found its way into the London Press, and much 
of the misleading news printed in London can be traced to the 
activities of the Syrian-Palestine Committee in Cairo and the Arab 
Executive Committee in Jerusalem. The result is that the 
Syrian situation is viewed by many people in this country from 
the wrong angle altogether. The fact of the matter is that the 
French position is better now than it has ever been since the 
outbreak of the revolt, and the longer the revolt lasts the better 
will become the French position. 

France’s difficulties in Syria are, in my opinion, due to three 
distinct groups of causes: first, causes which arose prior to the 
war ; secondly, those which are the direct result of the war ; and 
thirdly, those which are connected with the French administration 
of the country. 

For a long time the French have had a very considerable 
influence in the Lebanon, and since the statute of 1861 guarantee- 
ing Lebanese autonomy France has been steadily increasing that 
influence, which was in its nature both cultural and material. 
By means of schools the French language was introduced into the 
country ; hospitals, orphanages, colleges and seminaries were 
maintained by the different religious orders; the mission field 
was exploited to the full extent ; and French culture became 
paramount amongst the Maronites. In other parts of Syria 
efforts were also made by the usual channel of religion to establish 
centres of French cultural thought, but it was only in the Lebanon 
that it took much foothold. 

Practically all the railways throughout the whole of Syria 
were operated by French companies ; roads were built by the 
Société francaise d’entreprises dans l’Empire ottoman ; ships of 
the Messageries Maritimes served the chief ports; concessions 
were granted to French enterprises at Tripoli and Beyrout ; and 
French companies were active throughout the country generally. 

To this must be added the armed intervention of the French 
army in 1860 to protect the Maronites from massacre by the 
Druses and Moslems. 

At the same time it must not be forgotten that the Lebanon 
is only a small part of Syria, and that, as far as the rest of Syria 
was concerned, the armed intervention of the French in 1860 
greatly counterbalanced any efforts in other directions and gave 
birth to a bitter hatred for France on the part of the Moslems and 
Druses. It cannot be too clearly understood that, while French 
influence is strong in the Lebanon, it is detested elsewhere in 
Syria. Religious antagonism exists to.a marked degree, and in no 
case so acutely as between the Moslems and Druses on the one 
hand and the Maronites on the other. It therefore becomes 
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obvious that France’s claims to Syria on the expulsion of the 
Turks were based solely on her previous relationship with and 
influence in the Lebanon. 

In order to appreciate France’s difficulties originating from 
the war it is necessary to go back to the year 1915 and follow the 
relationships between Great Britain, France, and the Arabs as a 
result of the British understanding with the Sherif of Mecca and 
the subsequent Sykes-Picot Agreement. 

During the year 1915 Great Britain obtained the support of 
the Sherif of Mecca against the Turks. The sherif was already 
secretly hostile to the Young Turk régime and had refused to 
support the ‘ Holy War,’ declared by the Sultan as Kaliph of 
Islam. He had already large ambitions for himself, his family, 
and the independence of the Arab race ; and he looked forward 
to the creation of an Arab State, or a confederation of Arab 
States, embracing the Arab peoples of Ottoman Syria, Meso- 
potamia, and the greater part of Arabia, with himself as sovereign 
over all. The undertaking with the sherif was arrived at in a 
series of letters which passed between him and Sir Henry 
MacMahon, then High Commissioner for Egypt, and it pledged 
Great Britain to certain lines of policy with reference to the 
Arabs. 

While undertaking to support the ideal of Arab independence, 
Great Britain excluded from its operation the Turkish vilayet of 
Adana and the Syrian districts lying west of the line Aleppo- 
Hama~Homs-—Damascus, on the grounds that they contained a 
non-Arab population and that in these areas France had special 
claims. Subject to these reservations and to the Sherif of Mecca 
making an effective rising against the Turks, Great Britain 
pledged herself to liberate the Arab population from Turkish rule 
and to establish, not necessarily over the whole area, an indepen- 
dent Arab State. France subsequently joined in this guarantee, 
and important results were expected from an Arab rising led by 
the Sherif of Mecca. 

But, although France concurred and gave her support to the 
projected rising, she viewed with distrust and anxiety the prospect 
of far-reaching military successes being achieved by the Arabs 
themselves, so when the rising seemed likely to take place she 
pressed demands upon Great Britain for an agreement regarding 
Asiatic Turkey. France wanted to obtain from Great Britain 
a binding and definite recognition of French ambitions in Syria 
and Cilicia, and she pressed her demands with much energy. 
Meanwhile, the Arab leaders made no secret of their hostility to 
France’s pretensions in Syria, and they knew that Great Britain 
was favourably inclined to the policy of unifying the Arab race, 
to which France was uncompromisingly hostile. They saw 
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clearly that there was no harmony between Arab and French 
aspirations in Syria. 

Honour demanded that previous British undertakings to the 
Sherif of Mecca and the Arabs should be duly fulfilled. It was at 
the same time very necessary to maintain concord and unity of 
effort between the chief European allies and—what was more 
difficult still—between European allies and Arab allies. It was 
also essential to harmonise the territorial ambitions of France and 
Russia with the vital interests of Great Britain, not only in the 
Ottoman hinterland of the Persian Gulf, but also in the inter- 
national waterway formed by the Suez Canal and the Red Sea. 
The clash of interests thus produced led to the Sykes-Picot 
Agreement, which merely represented such compromises as could 
be reached at the time between almost constantly conflicting 
interests. Being a secret agreement, the knowledge of its 
terms, and even of its very existence, was at the time withheld 
from the Sherif of Mecca, but as soon as the Bolshevists came 
into power in Russia the details were published in a secret 
memorandum of the Russian Foreign Office. 

The Sykes-Picot Agreement exercised a strong influence on 
subsequent events in the regions to which it applied, but the 
disclosure of its existence and terms had certain disturbing 
effects. Although the agreement provided a working arrange- 
ment between Great Britain and France and went far to easing 
the temporary friction between these Powers, it strained the 
loyalty of the Sherif of Mecca towards the Allied Powers and 
stimulated Arab hostility against the French. The admission of 
France to Syria, even as a Mandatory Power, placed the Arab 
peoples under the control of two separate foreign Powers and was 
a great blow to their hopes of Arab unity. 

When French influence was definitely introduced into Syria 
the situation was, to say the least of it, peculiar. France was 
taking over a country which had been conquered almost entirely 
by British arms—a country in which she was heartily disliked by 
the greater part of the population, and where an Arab Govern- 
ment had already been set up in Damascus under the Emir 
Feisal. France anticipated in Syria nothing less than complete 
annexation, and in the mandatory system she was grievously 
disappointed. The Syrians wanted independence, and they too 
were disappointed. All foreign influence they disliked, but most 
of all that of France. The Moslems had evil memories of 1860 ; 
the people realised that French occupation was the death-blow 
to their independence ; they saw in France a country with a low 
currency which was unpalatable to their mercenary minds, and 
they regarded France as an interloper, who had contributed little 
to their delivery from the Turks. If they had to accept a mandate 
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they preferred the control of Great Britain or the United States— 
the former on account of her recent military action, her Imperial 
wealth, and her support of Arab independence ; the latter because 
of the money which they anticipated would come rolling into the 
country. 

Yet France persistently deluded herself with the false notion 
that the majority of the inhabitants of Syria regarded France 
with love and longed for French protection, whereas in point of 
fact the idea of a French mandate was the least acceptable 
proposal that could possibly have been made to the people of 
Syria. 

It is unnecessary to go into all the disputes which took place 
over the question of Syria, but the political sequence of events 
for a time consisted mainly of a triangular struggle of conflicting 
interests. On one side was the Emir Feisal, who was endea- 
vouring to strengthen and consolidate his position ; on another 
side there was French hostility to the sherifian movement in the 
country, and later to the Emir Feisal himself; and on a third 
side there were British endeavours to honour the undertakings to 
the Arabs and to the French. A most unsatisfactory and un- 
fortunate state of affairs continued until the autumn of rI919, 
when Mr. Lloyd George and M. Clemenceau reached a provisional 
agreement which was approved by the Supreme Council. In 
outline it provided that, until the Peace Treaty with Turkey was 
concluded, French troops should replace British garrisons in 
Syria, but it also provided that the area reserved by the Sykes- 
Picot Agreement for an independent Arab State—the area east 
of and including the cities of Damascus, Homs, Hama and 
Aleppo—should be occupied by Arab troops, and not French. 
It was intended, however, that this Arab State should look to 
France alone for support and advice. 

While this provisional arrangement had the qualities of 
fulfilling British undertakings to France and British pledges to 
the Sherif of Mecca, its weakness lay in the obvious intention of 
France to put her own interpretation on promises, actual or 
implied, which the Allies had given to the Arabs. France aimed 
at annexation, and when she discovered to her disgust that this 
was not within her reach she tried to exploit the situation to her 
best interests. And so it happened that shortly after the arrival 
of General Gouraud, as first French High Commissioner, the 
situation became such that the French found themselves compelled 
to occupy Damascus and Aleppo and to expel Feisal from Syrian 
territory. 

From the foregoing summary of the outstanding features 
preceding the establishment of the French mandate it will be 
clearly seen that France started her career in the Middle East 
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with the heaviest odds against her. She then proceeded to 
increase these odds by concluding the Angora Agreement with 
the Turkish Government, by which she not only restored Cilicia 
to Turkey, but surrendered go00 square miles of Syrian territory 
entrusted to her by the Supreme Council. France actually 
abandoned the line laid down by the Treaty of Sévres as the 
frontier between Turkey and territory mandated to France, and 
substituted a new line. In this way France settled her bill with 
the Turks, who showed no signs of acquiescing in loss of territory 
in Cilicia, however resigned they might be to surrendering the 
more strictly Arab countries. But what she gained in one way 
she lost in another, for her prestige was reduced to a still lower 
level than before, and her heavy burden of difficulties in Syria 
was still further increased. 

Now let us examine the causes of difficulty which are con- 
nected with the French administration of the country. 

When the French took over the mandate one of their first 
measures was to divide the country into separate states and to 
adopt the principle of divide et impera. The Lebanon was 
regarded as a political entity separate from the rest of Syria, 
and, in order to enlarge this area of strong French influence, | 
General Gouraud proceeded to create the Greater Lebanon by 
adding to the original State the plain of the Bekaa and other 
territories with a large Moslem population. This step on the 
part of the French was alone sufficient to create an increased 
feeling of antagonism amongst the Moslem population. I do not 
propose to go into details of the ever-changing policy of the State 
administrations in Syria, but, owing to the vicissitudes through 
which Syria (the Lebanon excluded) passed during the earlier 
days of the mandate and the unstable policy of several successive 
High Commissioners, the people were merely providing the 
material for various ill-considered administrative experiments. 
In a country populated by an already very unsettled and hetero- 
geneous mass of races and religions this policy was unsettling to 
the last degree, and it was obvious that although the Syrian 
States were to be officially ‘ autonomous,’ yet the form of govern- 
ment was still to remain a ‘ shop window ’ behind which French 
officials exerted complete control. This action on the part of 
the French was much resented by a people which was led to 
understand that representative government was assured, and 
sowed the seeds of mistrust which have since grown into a much 
more formidable living organism. 

I am of opinion that the French fault lay, not in their applica- 
tion of a direct administration, which I think was then and 
still is necessary in Syria, but in its concealment behind a ‘ facade ’ 
of representative government. If the French had made it clear 
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to the Syrians from the outset that direct administration was 
essential for a beginning, they would have certainly met with 
opposition, but an opposition much less dangerous than that 
based on mistrust. The Oriental is inclined eventually to accept 
a fait accompli, however distasteful, as long as he knows exactly 
how he stands, but anything with a flavour of camouflage creates 
in him a feeling of suspicious uncertainty which usually gives 
rise to the most protracted opposition. Our own unstable policy 
in Egypt is another example of the same principle. 

There were four outstanding features which were largely 
responsible for bringing to a head the general discontent in Syria. 
First, French policy in Syria had been suffering severely from 
the fact that it was at the mercy of party politics in France. Each 
High Commissioner came with a new policy to carry out. General 
Sarrail’s appointment was directly due to the coming into power of 
the Herriot Government, when M. Herriot stated in the Chamber 
of Deputies that ‘ his appointment to Syria was an opportunity 
for the Government to recognise this distinguished republican 
general.’ General Weygand, who was doing the most excellent 
work in Syria, was accordingly withdrawn, and this is where 
France made her fatal mistake. I am strongly of the opinion 
that, had General Weygand remained as High Commissioner, 
events would have proceeded on very different lines. In fact, I 
am inclined to share the view of those who assert that under 
these conditions the revolt would not have taken place. Secondly, 
the naturally destructive influence of an almost wholly military 
administration had the effect of cramping the economic progress 
of the country. Thirdly, the unstable currency, based on the 
fluctuating French franc, which had been forced on the country 
to replace the stable Turkish gold pound, greatly hampered trade 
across the new frontiers by an essentially trading community, 
and entailed severe loss to large numbers of merchants. This, 
to my mind, is the most important consideration with a view 
to a solution of the Syrian problem. Fourthly, the personal 
influence of a class of official who was in most ways ill suited to 
the work which he was called upon to perform. Most of these 
officials had spent many years of their service in Morocco, 
Algeria or Senegal, and had got into a regular colonial groove, 
which made it exceedingly difficult for them to adapt their work 
to the spirit of the mandatory system, which, being of an advisory 
nature, demands special qualities and the highest efficiency. 

M. de Jouvenel was not slow to realise the difficulties with 
which he was confronted, and he made every effort to rectify 
deficiencies in the administration. New officials were obtained 
from Paris and were drawn from the best French sources, with the 
result that vast changes for the better took place in the Damascus 
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area. With the arrival of General Andréa and the setting up of 
the French provisional Government there was a great improve- 
ment in the situation at Damascus. At the end of 1925 there 
were few French troops in the city and, owing to the inadequacy of 
the defences, there was little security of any kind. On the arrival 
of General Andréa steps were immediately taken to defend the 
city properly. A large number of trees were cut down in the 
gardens adjoining the outer buildings, barbed wire entanglements 
were put up round the main parts of Damascus, houses were 
placed in a state of defence, and the garrison was considerably 
strengthened. The provisional Government under M. Pierre 
Alype created a feeling of confidence and much progress was 
made. The success of this direct régime, compared with the 
so-called representative Governments which preceded and followed 
it, showed how preferable it was in the present condition of Syria, 
but it was too late at this stage to say to the Syrians that the time 
for representative government was not yet. Direct administration 
could only be used as an expedient in case of emergency. 

M. de Jouvenel was pledged to representative institutions, 
and he had to justify himself in the eyes of the League of Nations. 
Hence the camouflage continued in a less degree, but the more 
representative was the Government the greater was the in- 
efficiency. In his efforts for peace M. de Jouvenel went to the 
limits beyond which he could go no further. On two separate 
occasions he offered an amnesty. At the end of 1925 he 
offered a complete amnesty to all rebels, leaders excluded, who 
should lay down their arms at General Andréa’s headquarters in 
Damascus by January 8, 1926. To the leaders he promised 
their lives on the understanding that their cases would be tried 
on the conclusion of peace. Not one single man laid down his 
arms. Then again, in May, 1926, on the occasion of a visit 
to Damascus after the French recapture of Soueida, M. de 
Jouvenel announced the abolition of the indemnity imposed upon 
the city; he approved the programme? of a national Syrian 
Government which he had set up; and he accorded the Syrian 
President the right to announce a general amnesty until June 15, 
after which date no quarter would be given. As this generous 
offer was also rejected, the rebels thereby shouldered all respon- 
sibility for the consequences. 

Hence the revolt still continues and the country remains in a 

* The programme of the new Syrian Government, approved by the High 
Commissioner, included the transformation of the present mandatory system 
into a thirty years’ treaty between France and Syria, with the preservation of 
French influence in political and economic spheres without infringing the 
sovereignty of the State ; it included the formation of a Syrian army gradually 
to replace the French army of occupation ; and it proposed the replacement of 
the present paper currency by a gold standard. 
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most unsettled state; the economic position goes from bad to 
worse, and no policy has yet been found which is likely to bring 
about an early peace. But, at the same time, it must not be 
imagined that there has been no improvement during the last year. 
The French have occupied the greater part of the Jebel Druse and 
have considerably strengthened their military position. The road 
from Beyrout to Damascus is again open to traffic for the first 
time for well over a year. The situation in Damascus is much 
improved, although it cannot be said to be normal in any sense 
of the word. 

Meanwhile a new High Commissioner has arrived in Syria, 
and it is understood that his policy will be purely administrative. 
France has experimented with a military régime and also with a 
political administration. Now she hopes to attain by pure ad- 
ministration what she failed to attain by other means. M. Ponsot, 
the recently appointed High Commissioner, has been in close 
touch with Syrian affairs for some time, having worked at 
the Quai d’Orsay as head of the particular department dealing 
with the Syrian mandate. He is an able administrator, an 
exceedingly hard worker, and a man of undoubted resource. If 
he guards against his inclination to ‘ hatch’ too many ideas at 
the same time, he has an opportunity to do much towards peace 
in Syria. 

There has recently been a good deal of talk in the Near East of 
France possibly giving up the mandate for Syria and of Italy 
taking her place, but it is difficult to visualise such a radical 
change in the mandatory régime. At the same time it is fairly 
obvious that France is heartily sick of this troublesome country, of 
the expenditure of maintaining there a large army of occupation, 
and of the considerable casualties which have taken place since 
the outbreak of the revolt. She has been confronted with an 
exceedingly difficult task—far more difficult than is generally 
realised in this country—and she has expended no small amount 
of human life, money and material in trying to carry out her duty 
to the League of Nations. In her attempt to bring peace to the 
country she has resorted to several different methods, but to say 
that she has failed is to judge a piece of work before it is completed. 

That France has the capacity to succeed in Syria is almost 
beyond doubt, but unfortunately she finds it difficult to bear the 
financial burden without which success is impossible. General 
Sarrail has left a legacy of the strongest mistrust, which makes 
the task of pacification much harder and more costly for France 
than it would be for most other Powers. At one time the party 
of the Left in Paris strongly advocated a withdrawal from Syria, 
but the majority in the Chamber have steadfastly opposed any 
such proposal. Now, however, events have moulded the opinion 
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of French politicians to the view that withdrawal would distinctly 
be for the benefit of France, provided that it could be carried out 
without loss of prestige in her Moslem colonial possessions. If a 
means could be devised by which France could graciously retire 
in favour of another mandatory Power, she would be only too 
ready to grasp the opportunity, but it is difficult to see how this 
is to be forthcoming. 

It has been suggested that Italy would willingly undertake 
the task, and several considerations give colour to this idea. 
When the Permanent Mandates Commission met recently in 
Rome it was hinted that something was in the air ; and there is 
every reason to suppose that in Syria lies a certain outlet for 
Italian agriculturalists, who under an Italian mandate would 
enjoy the protection of their own Government. Such a step 
on the part of Italy would also constitute a distinct advance of 
Italian influence in the Near East, and would bring Italy very 
near to the ‘ promised land’ of Anatolia. The important strate- 
gical port of Alexandretta would then be in Italian hands. Con- 
siderations such as these must carry weight in the deliberations of 
the Italian Government, but whether Italy could restore peace and 
prosperity in Syria is another matter. 

As long as France remains in Syria—and I think that she will 
remain there—she will be to some extent mistrusted by a people 
which steadily clings to its idées fixes. This must always stand asa 
formidable barrier between France and the Syrian people. Hence 
the revolt drags on and all efforts for peace seem hopeless. 
Although there has been a general improvement in the situation, 
it is impossible to say that the rebels are in any way beaten. 
Their resistance is as yet far from being broken, and they cling to 
the hope that France will eventually have to give up the mandate. 
They seem to overlook the fact that France is a first-class Power 
and cannot afford to sacrifice her prestige in other parts of the 
world, however burdensome may be her charge in Syria. I do 
not think that France will ever be prepared to ‘ cut her losses ’ in 
Syria at the risk of further losses elsewhere. 

The whole Syrian situation is enveloped in rumour, most of 
which bears no resemblance whatsoever to the truth. The 
Oriental states as a fact what he would like to be true and his 
conception of numbers is peculiar in the extreme. Anything over 
ten is a hundred, and anything over a hundred a thousand. 
Numerals convey almost nothing to his mind, except when a 
question of money is involved and his own pocket is affected. 
Hence the wild and fantastic reports about French disasters and 
thousands of Syrian dead in Damascus. For the Oriental’s 
mental cinema such ideas are no doubt very nice, but as data 
on which to form public opinion they are exceedingly harmful. 
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The fact is that the truth about Syria is now not very exciting, and 
therefore is no use for headlines ; but the exaggerated and un- 
founded reports from Syrian sources provide the material for 
‘ double-deckers ’ and are ais believed by a _ public.® 


As the calle are * banking ’ on ~_— s sidan in Syria 
becoming untenable as result of the next report of the Permanent 
Mandates Commission at Geneva I think that the contents of 
this report will come to them as a great disappointment and 
disillusionment. By that time it is quite possible that economic 
exhaustion will have done much to damp the ardour of the rebels, 
and it is to be hoped that the purely administrative régime of 
M. Ponsot, as distinct from the military and political administra- 
tions of his predecessors, will succeed in establishing some measure 
of confidence and help to dispel the present feeling of mistrust. 

In my opinion the solution of the Syrian question is to be 
found on the basis of money, so dear to the Oriental mind. 
Unfortunately, money is just the very thing that France has not 
got; but were France to make a determined effort, possibly 
entailing some sacrifices, to readjust the Syrian currency or to 
make possible a return to the Turkish gold currency, I think 
that this combined with administrative progress would be inclined 
to make the rebels more disposed to peace, when they have 
realised that France has the full support of the League of Nations 
and that there is nothing to be gained by prolonging the conflict. 


E. W. Potson NEWMAN. 


8 The publication of such reports is not only harmful and misleading, but it 
adds to the difficulties of France’s task in Syria, which we as a mandatory 
colleague should do all in our power to alleviate. 
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GREAT BRITAIN AND THE PERSIAN GULF 
(concluded). 


THE invention of steam enabled the mechanicalised sailors 
of Europe to compete again with the seamen of England in many 
distant waters, and after a lapse of some 200 years the maritime 
Powers once more essayed a hand in the ‘ trade of merchandize ’ 
in the Persian Gulf. 

The first steamship to cause consternation amongst the Arabs 
was the Hugh Lindsay, of the Indian Marine, in 1838 ; but for 
twenty years no regular service was organised: letters from 
Baghdad for India still went by an amazing route through Syria, 
Egypt and the Red Sea, and by a still more circuitous route 
letters from Bushire went to India the same way through Teheran. 

In the ’sixties the British India Steam Navigation Company 
appeared on the scene, regular communication with the outside 
world began, and with it the modern history of the Persian Gulf. 

Hard upon the sterns of the steamships came railways and the 
telegraphs. 

The difficulties of the Turks in communicating rapidly with 
their outlying provinces in the Crimean War, and the long delays 
between London and Calcutta in the Indian Mutiny, brought 
the possibilities of the telegraph to the notice of the two Govern- 
ments chiefly concerned. Agreement was reached, the work 
pushed on, and on January 27, 1865, the first Indo-European 
message passed over the Gulf cables—too late, however, to be 
read by Colonel Stewart, the constructor of the line, who died a 
fortnight before at the age of thirty-two, worn out by accidents, 
illness, and the heat. 

The early troubles of upkeep of the line were many and 
various ; the section between Karachi and Gwadar was seriously 
disturbed by the frolics of a whale, which succeeded in getting 
entangled in a bight of the cable and drowning itself. 

Eight miles up at the head of the long and winding Khor 
Ash Shem—known as the Elphinstone Inlet, at the entrance of 
the Persian Gulf—are still to be seen the ruins of a deserted relay 
station on a small island which lies almost unnoticed amongst the 
surrounding mountains ; it is said to be one of the hottest places 
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in the world—one August there neither flesh, fish, nor fowl could 
we find to exist—and the story goes that the two telegraph 
operators isolated in this desolate oven agreed to shoot each other 
rather than continue the effort to live. The station was quickly 
abandoned and the cable relayed. 

The invention of the steamship, as we have already said, 
brought Europe to the rich markets of the Gulf—France by sea, 
Russia by land and sea, Germany by land, Italy, and even 
Austria-Hungary, appeared to compete with the authority and 
prestige of Great Britain. 

France obtained the right of complete freedom of trade at 
Maskat and permission to purchase, sell or rent land, houses or 
warehouses in the Sultan of Oman’s dominions, and in 1862 Great 
Britain and France jointly guaranteed the independence of 
Maskat. France claimed equal rights in navigating the waters of 
the Tigris and the Euphrates, and established a vice-consul at 
Basra, while a line of subsidised French steamers began to run 
between that port and Marseilles. 

In the ’nineties French men-of-war began to visit the Gulf, 
and an agreement was come to between France and Russia 
adopting a policy which endeavoured to undermine the interests 
of Great Britain, embroiled as she was in the South African War. 

Russia, whose influence had been felt for many years in 
Northern Persia, sent engineers to survey Hormuz, announcing 
publicly that she proposed to erect a coaling station there. This 
she followed by sending alleged doctors to study bubonic plague 
at Bushire, where, in fact, no such plague existed ; they found 
time to visit Basra and Bandar Abbas. The Russian Steam 
Navigation Company ran a line of subsidised steamers from 
Odessa to the Gulf, and the Russian Government, following the 
French, made naval demonstrations in the Gulf ports. 

In 1894 Germany first appears on the scene. H.I.M.S. 
Cormoran arrived at Maskat, a German consul was established at 
Baghdad, and a vice-consul at Bushire, at a time when the total 
number of German subjects in the Gulf ports was six (including 
women and children). Her real efforts, of course, were in con- 
nexion with the railway, and in 1898 she succeeded in obtaining 
from the Porte the confirmation of a right to build a line from 
Asia Minor to the Persian Gulf, and the Berlin-Baghdad-Basra 
Railway started. 

In 1899 German warships began regularly to visit the Gulf 
and the Hamburg-Amerika line started a service of steamships 
from Europe. 

Italy, Austria, and even America joined in this ebullition of 
naval courtesy. 

The situation was becoming difficult; foreign navies were 
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for the first time for some 200 years beginning seriously to disturb 
the control of Great Britain over these for so long comparatively 
peaceful waters. The crisis produced the man. 

In 1899 Lord Curzon was appointed Viceroy and Governor- 
General of India. He knew the Persian Gulf and all its various 
problems from knowledge acquired at first hand; and, as it 
appears that the position of England there was not, and is not, 
generally understood in England, I venture the following 
quotation from much that he wrote on the subject : 


. . . Between all parties intervenes the sworded figure of Great 
Britain, with firm and just hand, holding the scales. It is no exaggeration 
to say that the lives and properties of hundreds of thousands of human 
beings are secured by this British protectorate of the Persian Gulf, and 
that were it either withdrawn or destroyed both sea and shore would 
relapse into the anarchical chaos from which they have been so laboriously 
reclaimed. That the Persian Government has been enabled to reassert 
its authority upon the north littoral; that the pirates of the opposite 
coast have been taught that rapine is not a safe religion, and where they 
once swept the sea with laden slave-dhows now dive harmlessly for pearls ; 
that the Arab tribes, instead of being subjected to the curse of pashas, 
retain the liberty they so dearly prize, is due to the British Government 
alone. 

The very soundings of the channels and surveys of the shores, by which 
navigation is rendered easy for the vessels of the world, were the work of 
the officers of the old Indian Navy, and have been transferred without 
acknowledgment to the charts of other countries navigating these seas. 
These considerations, to which I draw special attention from a belief that 
they are not generally recognised in England, are essential to an under- 
standing of the attitude taken up by this country with regard to the future 
control of the Persian Gulf, and of her resistance to the possible intrusion 
of an enemy into the waters for whose security she has, both in treasure 
and in life blood, spent so much. 

Every claim that can be advanced by Russia for the exclusive control 
of the Caspian Sea could be urged with tenfold greater force by Great 
Britain for a similar monopoly of the Persian Gulf. Hundreds of British 
lives and millions of British money have been spent in the pacification 
of these troublous waters. Where the Russians in the north have scared 
a few penniless buccaneers the British in the south have effectively 
destroyed a pirate combination and fleet that recall the last century of the 
Roman Republic and the exploits of Pompey. A commerce has been 
fostered and multiplied that, if it is advantageous to Great Britain and 
India, is also a source of great wealth, and also of livelihood, to Persia, to 
Arabia, and to Turkey. Thousands of British subjects peacefully ply 
their trade under the armed protection of the Union Jack. England, 
however, makes no arrogant pretension as Russia has insisted on in the 
Northern lake. She does not demand that the Persian Gulf should be a 
mare clausum against foreign trade. She does not impose treaties upon 
humiliated foes, wresting from them the right to fly their flag in their own 
waters. The merchant navies of the world are free to plough these waves 
and to fill their holds with incoming and outgoing treasures. But at least 
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she must and does claim, in return for the sacrifices to which she has 
submitted, and the capital which she has sunk, and for the sake of the 
peace which she is here to guard, that no hostile political influence shall 
intrude its discordant features upon the scene. 


And he goes on to say in conclusion : 


I should regard the concession of a port upon the Persian Gulf to 
Russia by any Power as a deliberate insult to Great Britain, as a wanton 
rupture of the status quo, and as an intentional provocation to war; and 
I should impeach the British Minister who was guilty of acquiescing in 
such a surrender as a traitor to his country. 


This statement, although written by Lord Curzon when he 
was a member of the House of Commons, was not only adhered 
to by him when, in the course of his great office, he came into 
closer and more intimate and more responsible contact with Gulf 
problems, but increased experience confirmed his opinion that 
the maintenance of British political supremacy in the Persian 
Gulf was of vital importance to the British Empire. 

In the will of Peter the Great it was said that he left an 
injunction to his successors never to relax, amongst other projects, 
Russian efforts to encroach as far as possible in the direction of 
Constantinople and the Indies. 


To work at this raise wars continually—at one time against Turkey, 
at another against Persia ; make dockyards on the Black Sea; by degrees 
make yourselves masters of that sea as well as of the Baltic; hasten the 
decay of Persia, and penetrate to the Persian Gulf; establish if possible 
the ancient commerce of the East vid Syria, and push on to the Indies 
which are the entrepot of the world. Once there you need not fear the gold 
of England. 


Although the will was probably a forgery, the truth of this 
strategic doctrine was, as we know, thoroughly understood by his 
heirs, and not the least by the horrible successor of his line 
‘The road to London lies through Delhi,’ was the well-known 
slogan of Lenin. 

At the beginning of the twentieth century Russia made her 
maximum naval effort. In 1900 the Russian cruiser Gilyak 
arrived in the Gulf with the obvious intention of establishing a 
coaling base at Bandar Abbas. She had come from Aden, followed 
by the Waldron, a British merchant vessel specially chartered at 
Suez to carry 300 tons of coal for her, which was far more than 
she could stow in her bunkers. The idea was good ; the surplus 
would be loaded from a British-owned ship by permission of the 
deputy-governor of Bandar Abbas, but a surplus large enough to 
originate a depét. 

It is possible that the voluminous telegraphic despatches 
which passed from her commanding officer, whilst at Aden, 
through that office to the Russian Government may have resulted 
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in the fortuitous arrival of H.M.S. Pomone at Bandar Abbas 
shortly before that of the Gilyak. 

In fact, as the surplus of coal was transferred in native dhows 
instead of being landed, the instructions for the commanding 
officer of the Pomone to shadow the Gilyak were undelivered, and 
the ‘incident ’ ended. The coal was afterwards impounded and 
placed under lock and key by the Persian deputy-governor, but 
doubtless the cost of a duplicate key was well repaid to him by 
local inhabitants. 

The Gilyak was followed by other Russian men-of-war. The 
Varyaz, the Boyarin, and the Askold cruised to all the Gulf ports ; 
much ceremony was employed, profuse salutes given, and much 
entertainment offered, and on several occasions the ships were 
thrown open to the riff-raff of the Arabian and Persian population. 
‘ A little more reserve,’ said the British Consul at Basrah, ‘ would 
have created a better impression on the Oriental mind ’—a 
remark well worthy of study by those who have in the course of 
their profession to deal with this class of people. 

The mention of the Askold recalls the story of an incident 
which happened at the beginning of the century in the little 
harbour of Maskat which well illustrates the difficulties incum- 
bent on the Royal Navy in the business of showing the flag in 
many foreign waters. The native mind is easily impressed by 
numbers, funnels become more important than flags, and smoke 
than guns. ‘Numbers only,’ said the greatest of admirals, 
‘can annihilate.’ Here at Maskat the competition became 
fierce, two of our two-funnel ‘P’ class cruisers were followed 
into the harbour by two three-funnelled Russians. 

To swamp these six stacks H.M.S. Amphitrite, with four, was 


- diverted on her way home from China; the Russians, in reply, 


produced the Askold, with five funnels, one of which was probably 
adummy. Shipping overflowed into the open sea, mail steamers 
and cargo vessels could not get in, and the funnel competitors 
could not get out. As a final and devastating stroke H.M.S. 
Renown, the old battleship which had been taking the Royal 
party to India—the largest and most powerful man-of-war ever 
seen in the Gulf—arrived and anchored off the town. Funnels 
temporarily went by the board ; the Russians gave in and sailed. 

The efforts of the French to compete with the infiuence of 
Great Britain were on a similar scale to those of the Russians, and 
carried out often in conjunction with them, and supported, we 
regret to have to record, with much insidious propaganda 
amongst the Mohammedan peoples. But the story is not worth 
reviving in these days. 

The situation, however, had become acute. Lord Curzon 
backed his written opinions by personal action, and at the end of 
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1903, in his capacity of Viceroy of India, toured the whole of the 
Persian Gulf, and, it has been said, gave a demonstration of the 
power and splendour of Great Britain which no foreign nation 
could hope to copy in those waters. 

That the Home Government was alive to the position was 
shown by the fact that Lord Lansdowne, then Foreign Secretary, 
came down to the House of Lords and said in the course of his 
speech : 

I say it without hesitation, we should regard the establishment of a 
naval base or of a fortified port in the Persian Gulf by any other Power as 
a very grave menace to British interests, and we should certainly resist it 
with all the means at our disposal. 


This attitude was reaffirmed by his successor, Sir Edward 
Grey, in a despatch to St. Petersburg in 1907, and it is the attitude 
in which we believe Great Britain stands to-day : 


His Majesty’s Government will continue to direct all their efforts to 
the preservation of the status quo in the Gulf and the maintenance of 
British trade; in doing so they have no desire to exclude the legitimate 
trade of any other Power. 


In 1924, while visiting Bushire in company with an Italian 
cruiser, which had arrived to convey home the bodies of two 
Italian airmen, we saw twelve large motor lorries and tenders 
of the German Adler firm being landed for delivery to Teheran. 
Our traditional policy was being maintained. The remarks of 
our seamen who watched the landing of these products of our late 
enemy were calmed by the information of a British resident, who 
said that they were not likely to get round many of the corners on 
the so-called road to Teheran. 

Briefly, that is how Great Britain came to her present position 
in the Persian Gulf. 

The end of the Great War, with the utter defeat of Turkey and 
her expulsion from Iraq and the Shatt-el-Arab, and the exit of 
Germany from the Baghdad Railway, consolidated that position. 

What, then, are we to say of the future? Now, as ever, the 
primary importance of the Gulf is its geographical position relative 
to India and the East ; but new considerations of grave interest to 
Great Britain have arisen with the discovery and commercial 
production of oil in Persia, and bound up with these questions is 
the future of Iraq. 

There is a well-known story of three very Great Ones from 
Downing Street discussing at Versailles the question of self- 
government for Iraq : 

First Great One: ‘I fear that the country may be badly 
governed.’ 
Second Great One: ‘ The country will be badly governed.’ 
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Third Great One: ‘The country ought to be badly 
governed.’ 

It would appear to be possible that the third Great One had 
been there. 

It is not intended to argue here the vexed question of our hold 
on Iraq, but a glance at a schoolboy’s map will show its importance 
together with the Persian Gulf, as a barrier between West and 
East, and as a wedge between Russia and India. But without 
trespassing on this subject the opinion of many writers may be 
quoted. It is that the evacuation of Iraq would mean a general 
uprising and chaos throughout the country : religious strife would 
lead to a powerful confederacy between the Mohammedan world 
and the Soviet of Russia; Persia, now in the melting-pot of 
Rheza Khan, would be seriously affected; and Afghanistan, 
already peacefully penetrated by hordes of Bolshevist agents and 
large flights of Russian aeroplanes and pilots, would be an easy 
prey for the big man from the north-west. The menace of the 
Great Bear, the bogey of the ’eighties, has reappeared in more 
insidious form, still searching for his warm-water port. 

' Also, we may note, in passing, that the British Empire is not 
a philanthropic institution. The spirit that by a few dams 
multiplied the revenue of Egypt by seven may not, given the 
opportunity, be backward in turning its attention to the plain 
between the Tigris and the Euphrates which in the eighth century 
grew ten million tons of corn and supported a population of five 
or six millions. The hanging gardens of Babylon may revive 
their forgotten beauties, and Chaldea may once again become one 
of the granaries of the world, shipping from its ‘ bursting cornbins ’ 
to the markets of the world down the waters of the Persian Gulf— 
possibly with Maude’s Hotel, in the Garden of Eden, as a con- 
venient local wheat pit. 

Fuel is on the doorstep. We have already referred briefly to 
this question of oil. It is common knowledge that a very large 
proportion of the fuel for the British Navy is drawn from the 
Persian oilfields. Lord Wemyss, in his book on the Dardanelles 
campaign, states that one of the objects for which Germany went 
to war was to obtain control of the Persian Gulf and so the 
Anglo-Persian oilfields ; for whoever controls the Gulf unquestion- 
ably controls this fruitful supply of oil: every gallon has to be 
brought down the Shatt-el-Arab and through the Persian 
Gulf. 

According to Mr. Churchill in the World Crisis, the return 
for the original investment of 2,200,000/. stands at the tremendous 
figure of 40,000,000/. This is a position and a property not 
lightly to be abandoned. 

No account, however brief, of the Persian Gulf could be com- 
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plete without a mention of pearls and climate, two subjects which 
dominate life in those waters. 

The geological formation of the bottom of the Gulf and the 
temperature of the water appear to be very favourable to the 
growth of the pearl-oyster. 

Along the Arabian side from Kuwait to the southern end lie 
some 180 known banks which are fished during two seasons every 
year—the Ghaus-al-Kabir (the ‘ great diving’), which starts in 
May and lasts till September, and the Raddah (‘ the return’), which 
takes place about October. On the Persian side the banks are 
poorer and are only fished every three or four years. 

The right of pearling has become, by prescription and the 
benevolence of the British Government, more or less attached to 
the tribe which inhabits the adjacent coast; many foreign 
attempts have been made by various companies to dive scientific- 
ally for pearl, but they have invariably failed. ‘ The question,’ 
as one writer puts it, ‘ really settles itself. I should be sorry to go 
pearling amid a horde of retired pirates unless I had an escort of 
a squadron of cruisers.’ 

Peace amongst these retired pirates is kept by one of His 
Majesty’s sloops in the Gulf squadron, which cruises throughout 
the season along the banks.} 

The business is a large one. Some 5000 dhows employing 
8000 men are engaged in it, and the annual value of the pearl sold, 
chiefly through Bahrein, has increased from 300,000/. in 1833 and 
about 1,500,000/. in 1905 to presumably from 2,500,000/. to 
3,000,000/. at the present prices. This huge sum is produced by 
men attired in the primitive dress of a nose-clip, ear-pads, leather 
finger-stalls, a stone weight and a collecting basket, in depths up 
to fourteen fathoms, during dives lasting from fifty to seventy 
seconds. 

For some fifty years the following remarks have been reprinted 
in each edition of the sailing directions for the Persian Gulf :— 


CLIMATE, PERSIAN GULF. 

The climate of the Persian Gulf is one of the most trying imaginable, 
though perhaps on the whole not unhealthy for Europeans. The intense 
heat of the summer is aggravated by the humidity of the atmospbere, and 
by the dust raised by every wind; nor are there rains or clouds to temper 
the extreme heat. 


And under the heading 
HEALTH. 
In the cold seasons fevers are most prevalent, the so-called Gulf fever 


of the remittent type is very dangerous, and convalescence can only be 
obtained by leaving the Gulf. Yellow fever is unknown. Cholera, plague, 


1 The weather-gauge is strongly advocated when anchoring for the night with 
a pearling fleet. The smell passes description. 
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small-pox, are frequent. . . . The hot season does not appear to be absolutely 
unhealthy ; seamen suffer from aggravated prickly heat, boils, etc., but 
if they are kept out of the sun and ventilation is attended to, there will 
probably be but little serious sickness. As little work should be done aloft 
by day as possible [this remark dates the writer] ; awnings must be spread 
and men should sleep on deck, where the dew does not appear to have 
an injurious effect. Absolute necessity alone can justify the exposure of 
the men to the sun, and white hats should be insisted on. 


Before the principles of keeping fit were understood the 
Gulf was unquestionably a white man’s grave, and the per- 
tinacity of the officers of the Company in holding out at Bandar 
Abbas may be gauged from the following brief extract from 
records :— 

1739. Mr. Dacres died. 

1740. Mr. Rose, surgeon, died. 

1743. Mr. Mackenzie died intestate, and his effects ‘ were sold 
at outcry.’ 

1745—6. Messrs. Jones and Science died. 

1747. Mr. Ross and a European gunner died. 

1750. Mr. Dalrymple died. 

1752. Messrs. West and Perceval died intestate also Ensign 
Burrage, and several topasses and sepoys. 

1753. Mr. Sedgwicke died. 

1755 Messrs. Parsons and Secker died. 

756. Mr. Pompet died. 

1758. Mr. Holmes died and the surgeon was invalided. 

1759. Captain Crichton died. 

1760. Mr. Nash and most of the European soldiers died. And 
so on. 

The first of the British Residents was appointed to Maskat 
in 1800, and their record is as follows: Assistant Surgeon Boyle 
died in the appointment, 1800; Captain Seton died in the 
appointment, 1809; Lieutenant Watts (acting) died in the 
appointment, 1808; Mr. Bunce died in the appointment, 1809. 

The appointment was abandoned until 1861. 

In about 1850 H.M.S. Liverpool, entering the Gulf under sail, 
lost two officers and thirty-eight men in two hours. (The captain 
must have been weak on the white hat order.) But customs have 
changed, although the climate has not. In order to counteract 
heat exhaustion a quart of porter is no longer followed by a bottle 
of port ; ventilation, fans, proper clothing, and a more circum- 
spect taste in liquids have proved the truth of the old sailing 
directions which we have already quoted, that the climate of the 

Gulf is not unhealthy to Europeans. 

In 1923 and 1924 the only casualty in the three British ships 

in the Gulf was one Somali boy, who died of cholera at Abadan. 
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In one of His Majesty’s sloops during a full power trial in 
August the temperature of the engine-room rose to 160° Fahr. and 
that of the boiler-rooms to 140°, the twenty-four hours’ run was 
successfully completed and no men fell out, in spite of the fact 
that they could not get cool under the hoses, as the temperature 
of the sea was 96° Fahr. 


It appears probable from a recently published White Paper 
that the patrol of the Gulf will be taken over by the ‘ Royal’ 
Indian Navy, which is about to be organised. 

In closing this brief account of the Persian Gulf we think it 
worthy of note that modern historians have passed it by. Justin 
McCarthy gives only the Czar’s will; Herbert Paul apparently 
knew not its place on the map; Morley mentions it as a nuisance 
to the Indian Budget and warns the Viceroy to cut down inter- 
vention in its affairs to a minimum; the larger advertisement 
of greater voyages obscured it from the vision of Froude. 

But there it lies—a definite and necessary link in the main- 
tenance of the British Navy, and so of the British Empire. 


Guy COLERIDGE. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


CHRISTIANITY AND THE AMERICAN INDIAN 


Tue American Indians from the time of their earliest acquaintance 
with the whites seem to have been the object of missionary solici- 
tude and care. In fact, among many tribes the earliest contact 
with white civilisation was through the missionary. The eccle- 
siastic brought to the Indian an entirely new mode of life, both 
materialand spiritual. Our present interest is to observe the effects 
which the application of that new code has produced upon the 
aborigines. 

It was early discovered that the chief obstacle to the civilisa- 
tion and the conversion of the native was to be found in his 
wandering habits, occasioned by the necessity of covering a large 
territory for his sustenance. The ideal of the Canadian mis- 
sionaries was to educate the natives in the arts of life, to bring to 
them French civilisation, and in that way to render them capable 
of receiving the spiritual truths presented.! The spiritual life of 
the Indian was to be founded upon a new economic basis. In 
order to accomplish this the Jesuits desired to separate the 
natives from the Europeans, to hold them in tutelage and to 
remove the whites from those regions inhabited by their charges.? 
Furthermore, it was essential that the Indians be induced to lead 
a settled life, but the efforts of the Jesuits to make of the Indians 
a sedentary people were thwarted in every way. Their migra- 
tions nullified all attempts at permanent instruction of the 
young—engendered improvidence, lack of foresight and laziness. 
The fur trade encouraged these habits, depleted the game pre- 
serves, and brought contamination in manifold ways. Even 
when apparently settled upon the land, the time-honoured customs 
of the Indians prevailed, and they would depart as soon as the 
hunting and fishing seasons opened. Not only the very nature 
of the aborigines seemed to conspire against the Jesuits’ aims, 
but the Iroquois were ever present ready to break up the settle- 
ments and kill or drive off the Indian converts, and the English 
and Dutch traders, established in the neighbourhood and not 


1 Fr. Christian Le Clercq (tr. J. G. Shea), First Establishment of the Faith in 
New France, I., p. 214. 
2 P. Leroy-Beaulieu, De la Colonisation chez les Peuples Modernes, I., p. 149. 
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impelled by the same ideals as the French, had inexhaustible 
stores of liquor to exchange for the pelts secured by the natives.* 

In Spanish tropical America and on the Mexican and South 
American plateaux there were no factors in the environment 
which were prohibitive of the farm colony, so much desired by 
the French missionaries. There was neither a strong formation of 
European communities to compete with and destroy the natives, 
nor an advancing frontier of the English type, with its clean sweep 
and clash of elemental human forces. 


Since then there was no real race conflict resulting from the impact in 
the struggle for existence of rival societies, there was left a free field for 
the religion and benevolent operations of the exclusively male com- 
munities of the clergy ; and there resulted that unconscious and gradual 
advance of frontiers. 


Under such favouring conditions the Jesuits were able to 
establish three great mission establishments, or reductions, as they 
are generally called, within the lieutenancy of Buenos Aires, but 
at a considerable distance from one another—those of the Guaranis, 
the Chiquitos, and the Moxos.’ The reduction of the Guaranis of 
Paraguay was the most famous, and for that reason we may take 
it as illustrative of this type of mission contact. The first Jesuits 
arrived in this region in 1588, and immediately set dauntlessly 
out into the forests of Paraguay, where they passed from tribe to 
tribe making converts in a wholesale fashion. They were gathered 
into a great reduction situated in what Koebel terms ‘ the Garden 
of South America,’ where the modern republics of Paraguay, 
Brazil, and Uruguay now meet.® 

This country of the Jesuits had every right to be known as a 
State. The Guarani reductions contained at one time from 
100,000 to 150,000 souls, and were divided into missions, each of 
which held several thousand. The people of each mission were 
collected into a large village or town. The Jesuits, unwilling to 
lose the fruit of their labours by the violent incursions of the 
Brazilian slave-hunters, or through the contaminating influence 
of the Spanish colonists, obtained by decree from the Crown the 
privilege of governing the Indians under laws of their own con- 
trivance, arming them for their own defence, and excluding from 
their territory all strangers or visitors.’ 

The people of each mission town elected their own cacique, or 
governor, whose election was duly confirmed by the priests in 


3 F. E. Lee, The Influence of the Jesuits on the Social Organization of the North 
American Indians (Doctoral Dissertation, Yale University, 1916), pp. 72, 95-6. 

“ A. G. Keller, Colonization, pp. 296-7. 

5 H. Merivale, Lectures on Colonisation and Colonies, I., p. 278. 

6 W. H. Koebel, Paraguay, p. 133. 

7 H. Merivale, Lectures on Colonisation and Colonies, I., pp. 279-80. 
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charge. Likewise corregidores, regidores, alcaldes, and other 
officers corresponding to those prevailing in the ordinary Spanish 
city were elected or appointed. In point of fact, however, their 
authority was titular only, for every function of power from the 
highest to the lowest was lodged in the hands of the spiritual 
governor. The native magistrates were forbidden to inflict any 
punishment whatsoever without first having notified the curate 
who examined into the matter, and if he found the accused to 
blame permission was given to seize the culprit immediately and 
punish him according to the exigency of the case. If it were a 
more serious offence the culprit received several blows of the 
whip, which generally was the most severe punishment meted 
out, for, according to Ulloa, the neophytes were taught to have 
the greatest horror of murder and other major crimes. Punish- 
ment was always preceded by a remonstrance on the part of the 
curate, who pointed out to the culprit his fault, so that the latter 
would be disposed to receive his chastisement as a sort of paternal 
correction. Military instruction was not neglected, each mission 
having its arsenal with sufficient guns, swords, and bayonets to arm 
the militia for the repulsion of the Spaniards or hostile Indians. 
All men capable of bearing arms were formed into various com- 
panies, the most capable and intelligent being chosen as officers.® 
The missions were recruited by inducing the wild Indians 
(Indios bravos, those who had not learned to make the sign of the 
cross) to join them, or by raids into the country occupied by 
peaceful tribes of Indians. In these incursions, dictated by excess 
of zeal and fanaticism, the priests and their militia seized all 
persons that they could, especially children, women, and old 
people ; they separated children from their mothers, and broke 
up the families lest a concerted attempt should be made to escape. 
The priest in charge of the expedition distributed the children to 
the mission Indians, who contributed most to the success of the 
undertaking ; these youthful captives were known as poitos, and 
were treated as slaves until they were of marriageable age. It 
was the desire of having a number of poitos to assist in their 
labour which inclined the mission Indians toward such raids.® 
The discipline of the mission was as minute as that of a school : 
the unmarried youth and maidens were locked in at night ; none 
of the converts were permitted to outdo his or her neighbour in 
the matter of dress, the priests decreeing that every Indian should 
be garbed exactly the same, both in material and cut, as were his 
brethren and sisters. The men wore a species of shirt above 
short breeches, while the women were dressed in petticoats, above 
which was an armless chemise known as the typot, for clothing 


® Don Antoine de Ulloa, Voyage de l’ Amérique, I., p. 544. 
® A. de Humboldt, Nouvelle-Espagne, I1., pp. 40-2. 
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was the mark of the civilised Indian. This uniformity was 
carried so far that even the hair had to be plaited into one or two 
tails. Indeed, to such a degree did this doctrine of similarity 
become implanted into the minds of the natives that after the 
expulsion of the Jesuits they could not for a long time be induced 
to adopt any variations in their dress. The same theory of social 
and economic equality was made to apply to the very dwelling- 
places, which resembled each other as closely as one drop of water 
resembles another.® 

In many ways the economic system of the reductions bore a 
striking resemblance to those advocated by Socialistic schemes of 
modern times, but with one great difference—the- Jesuits were 
able to enforce the observance of equality, and their subjects were 
bound to them by ties of absolute unqualified obedience. The 
village land was divided into two portions—the field of the com- 
munity and the field of God, the latter of which was cultivated by 
the labour of all for the purpose of raising commodities which the 
Jesuits exchanged for such articles as were wanted for maintain- 
ing the splendour of their ritual and other ecclesiastic needs. The 
other field was cultivated for sustenance of the community, and 
for obtaining by exchange those manufactured goods which were 
not produced on the mission itself. It seems that in the Chiquito 
Reduction each Indian enjoyed the fruit of his own field, but in 
the Guarani Mission surplus produce was sold for the benefit of 
the community by the Jesuits; this appears to have been the 
usual practice in most of the mission colonies.11 The labour 
policy of the Jesuits was indeed one of great tactfulness, com- 
bined with a remarkable degree of insight and discernment. The 
day of the Jesuit Guarani, for instance, was mapped out for him 
with meticulous care. Every hour of his labours and restings 
was worked out to the minute, and even the intervals of his 
recreation were planned with the same exactitude. It is very 
interesting to note how skilfully the ecclesiastics combined the 
work and play instinct for their charges. They saw to it that the 
tasks of the Indians were made as attractive as possible Thus 
the Guarani Indians, preceded by a small band of instruments, 
would march to the fields singing chants, and when the labours of 
the day were over they would return in the same impressive 
fashion.12 

The communal arrangements, the pomp of uniform and title, the cere- 
monies dividing off the day, the seclusion of young women, the attention 
paid to diversion and play—these and many minor details could not have 
gone astray in their effect upon native predispositions. }* 

10 W. H. Koebel, Paraguay, pp. 133, 136. 
11 H. Merivale, Lectures on Colonisation and Colonies, I., pp. 280-1. 


12 W. H. Koebel, Paraguay, pp. 138-9. 
18 A. G. Keller, Colonization, pp. 292-3. 
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As already suggested, the Jesuits were very jealous lest their 
protégés be contaminated with the outside world ; consequently it 
was essential that they should take charge of all commercial tran- 
sactions on behalf of their constituents. It was rare that a trader 
was permitted to stop longer than one night at the mission, and 
then any negotiations had to be made through the priests.4 In the 
Paraguay missions a considerable quantity of cotton was raised, 
some of which was manufactured into cloth at the missions and 
the rest exported. A great deal of tobacco, rice, some sugar, and 
a large quantity of yerba maté were produced for sale outside of 
the missions. These products were generally sent to Santa Fe, 
Buenos Aires, and other markets, where the Jesuits had agents 
who attended to the sale of the goods consigned, and after the 
deduction of the tribute or tax which each village, or rather each 
Indian, had to pay the Crown, they purchased whatever goods 
might be desired.15 The staple commodities offered by the Cali- 
fornia missions consisted of hides and tallow, about 2000 hides 
being cured annually, and as many botas of tallow. These goods 
were disposed of by the missionary either to a mercantile establish- 
ment in Monterey or to vessels in the harbour.1* The Franciscans 
of California were noted by early travellers for their readiness to 
trade, but here all profits were supposed to be for the benefit of 
their charges. It appears that at one time many local missionaries 
had acquired in some not very mysterious but unrecorded manner 
certain silver watches for themselves. When knowledge of this 
reached their superiors they were ordered to send the watches to 
Guadalajara to be sold for the benefit of the Indians. They were 
not even permitted to sell them to naval or military officers in 
California lest stories of missionary luxury in that province, in- 
consistent with their vows of poverty, should become current.}? 

The principal benefit which the missionary, as an agent in the 
Spanish native policy, afforded the native was to introduce to 
him many of the economic and social factors of a higher culture. 
This was in accord with the theory of the Spanish Government, 
which made it the duty of the missionaries to instruct the natives, 
fit them for citizenship, and finally turn them over to the regular 
clergy, for the missions were never intended to be permanent 
institutions.1® But this ideal could never be realised under the 
prevailing ecclesiastical practice, as we shall see. The missionary 
hastened cultivation, but in a restricted sense, in that the 
savage was made acquainted only with those ways which the 


14 P. Leroy-Beaulieu, De la Colonisation, I., p. 16. 

15 Don Antoine de Ulloa, Voyage de l’ Amérique, I., pp. 543-4. 

16 F. W. Beechey, Voyage to the Pacific and Beering’s Strait, p. 314. 
17 H. H. Bancroft, History of the Pacific States, XIV., pp. 164-5. 

18 Tbid., p. 399. 
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ecclesiastic deemed expedient. The practice of the Spanish and 
Portuguese priests was invariably to keep their converts from 
doing anything for themselves, to make of them great children, 
listening without understanding, and obeying without know- 
ledge.1® The natives were completely isolated from contact with 
Europeans, other than their preceptors, and were never instructed 
in the Spanish or any other European language, save so much, 
perhaps, as was necessary to patter certain prayers by rote.?° 
Thus the Indian was helpless without the direct guidance of his 
master. This is well shown after the expulsion of the Jesuits by 
the colonists, who had long been looking on the growth of Jesuit 
policy and independence with discontent and jealousy. Under 
the civil governors the elaborate system of the Jesuits fell to 
pieces ; the natural inequalities of society came to light through 
the fragments of the old artificial restrictions: some Indians 
became rich, and many more were ruined ; but the tendency of 
savage life prevailed, and as the veneer of civilisation wore off 
the habits of primitive life returned.24 The same situation 
resulted in California when the Mexican Government emancipated 
the Indians of the Mission. 


Accustomed, many of them from their infancy, to as much restraint as 
children, and to execute, mechanically, what they were desired and no 
more, without even entertaining a thought for their future welfare, it was 
natural that such persons, when released from this discipline, should 
abandon themselves entirely to their favourite amusements, pastimes, and 
vices. Those also who had been converted in later life would return to 
their former habits, and having once again tasted the blessings of freedom 
which confinement and discipline must have rendered doubly desirable, 
would forget all restraint, and then being joined by the wild discontented 
Indians, they would be more formidable enemies to the missions than 
before, inasmuch as they would be more enlightened.?? 


In Canada, where local conditions prevented the establish- 
ment of mission colonies such as were found in the Spanish 
dominions, both the Recollect Fathers ** and the Jesuits scrupu- 
lously avoided trade. Le Jeune explained that although they did 
not trade in furs, yet to do so was necessary for occasional 
purchases within the countries, as the pelts constituted the only 
known medium of exchange.** The absence of the French priests 
from trade may be explained partially by the presence of the great 


19 H. Merivale, Lectures on Colonisation and Colonies, I., p. 287. 

2° R. G. Watson, Spanish and Portuguese South America during the Colonial 
Period, I., pp. 272, 278. 

21 H. Merivale, Lectures on Colonisation and Colonies, I., pp. 286-7. 

22 F, W. Beechey, Voyage to the Pacific and Beering’s Strait, p. 299. 

%3 Fr. Christian Le Clercq, First Establishment of the Faith in New France, I., 
p. 250. 

*% Le Jeune’s Relation, Jesuit Relations and Allied Documents, IX., pp. 173-5. 
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fur companies, At first the missionary interests were welcomed as 
conducive to the fur trade by bringing distant tribes within the 
limits of French influence ; but as soon as the Jesuits attempted to 
change the habits of the natives, to make of them agriculturists 
rather than hunters, and to oppose the rum traffic, they imme- 
diately incurred the enmity of that grasping commercial monopoly 
which controlled the fortunes of New France.*® 

Let us now direct our attention to the methods of conversion 
employed by those intrepid carriers of the Gospel in the New 
World, and to the almost insurmountable obstacles which faced 
them. The work of the missionaries is indeed exceptionally 
interesting from the standpoint that they are endeavouring to 
change some of the customs of the people among whom they are 
labouring. The contrasts and the antagonisms of the mores of the 
two groups, the savage and the civilised, constitute the stumbling 
blocks in the way of all missionary enterprise. We think that our 
‘ ways,’ particularly those connected with religion, are the best, 
and that their superiority is so obvious that all heathen will 
eagerly embrace them. But savages and barbarians dismiss 
‘white man’s ways’ with indifference, unless they can see an 
immediate objective, which, of course, is lacking in the case of 
religion.*® 

These facts are clearly borne out in a consideration of the 
difficulties which beset the religious teacher, and the expedients 
which were adopted to win the natives to Christianity. The 
native cannot conceive of religion, its purposes and aims, in any 
other terms than those of his own experience. Thus the Green- 
landers 


could not understand that the sin which Adam and Eve committed ‘ could 
be so great and involve such melancholy consequences ’ as that the whole 
human race should be condemned on account of it. ‘ Since God knew all 
things, why did he permit the first man and woman to sin?’ The idea of 
free-will seems to them, frankly speaking, mere rubbish, and, but for free- 
will, Adam’s offspring would never have been corrupted and the Son of 
God need not have suffered. 
The sacrament of the altar, and baptism likewise, was viewed 
by the Eskimo as the most arrant witchcraft. Once, when the 
missionaries informed a man ‘ that he should especially thank God 
who had given him many children,’ he became very angry and 
answered, ‘ It is a great lie to say that God has given me children, 
for I made them myself.’ ‘ Is it not so?’ he said, turning to his 
wife.2”7_ It was almost impossible to convince the Indians that 
there was but one God who ministered to all. They would 
* F, E. Lee, The Influence of the Jesuits on the Social Organization of the 
North American Indians, pp. 90-1. 


26 W. G. Sumner, Folkways, p. 111. 
27 F. Nansen, Eskimo Life, pp. 303-4, 306. 
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generally respond with some such argument as this: ‘ If we had 
been of one Father, we should know how to make knives and coats 
as well as you.’28 

Le Jeune states that even the most intelligent of the Indians 
could not comprehend the motive that caused the Jesuits to leave 
France and come so far with so much labour and difficulty. 
Observing that the priests neither claimed any advantage or profit 
from their residence among them, nor from the kindnesses that 
they rendered them, the natives concluded that the Jesuits must 
have some hidden motive, such as aiming at the destruction of 
the Indian race through supernatural means. This idea was 
further strengthened by the reluctance of the fathers to bestow 
the rite of baptism upon any except those whom they were sure 
would not abuse the sacred waters because of their proximity to 
death. Thus death and baptism were associated together in the 
native mind. 

It is useless to tell them that this our coming is to announce to them 
the blessings and riches of the other life ; they have no conception of these, 
realizing no other good things than those they see with their eyes. And 
as we are obliged to tell them the blessings we preach are seen only after 
death, those speeches into which death enters confirms them more than 
ever in their notion that we make them die—so that the most moderate, 
and even some of our poor Christians, quite artlessly think that it is so in 
their case, but that what we accomplish upon them is through love, and 
through our desire to reveal God to them the sooner, and to give them the 
enjoyment of the blessings we value so highly.®® 

In general, it was clear to the French Jesuits that their minis- 
trations were valued solely because their religion was supposed 
by the natives to be a ‘ medicine,’ or charm, efficacious against 
famine, disease, and death. The fathers did not fail to seize upon 
this belief to advance the propagation of the faith, justifying in 
their own minds the promises made to the Indians, because, as 
they fervently believed, the saints and angels were always at 
hand with temporal succours for the faithful. Thus at the town 
of Wenrio, where small-pox was raging, the people tried all the 
feasts, dances, and preposterous ceremonies by which their medi- 
cine men sought to stop the pest, but without avail. At last they 
resolved to try the.‘ medicine’ of the French, and consulted the 
priests. ‘ What must we do, that your God may take pity on 
us?’ Brébeuf answered: ‘ Believe in Him; keep His com- 
mandments ; abjure your faith in dreams ; take but one wife, and 
be true to her ; give up your superstitious feasts ; renounce your 
assemblies of debauchery ; eat no human flesh ; never give feasts 
to demons ; and make a vow that, if God will deliver you from 

#8 F, Parkman, The Jesuits in North America, I., pp. 177-8. 

29 Le Jeune’s Relation, Jesuit Relations and Allied Documents, XVIL., pp. 125-7. 
See also VIII., pp. 251, 253- 
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this pest, you will build a chapel to offer Him thanksgiving and 
praise.’ 
At Ossosane, a few miles distant, the terror-stricken people 
accepted the conditions, promising to renounce their superstitions 
and reform their savage customs. One of the principal sorcerers 
ran through the streets proclaiming that the God of the French 
was their master, and that henceforth all must live according to 
His will. ‘ What consolation,’ exclaimed Le Mercier, ‘ to see God 
glorified by the lips of an imp of Satan ! ’ 3° 

Many times the methods employed by the French priests in 
their zeal to snatch the souls of dying natives from the ‘ infernal 
wolf’ *! embittered the aborigines against them. Whenever a 
priest heard the wail of a sick infant he pushed boldly into the tent, 
asked to buy some trifle, or spoke of the latest news of Iroquois 
raids, and then, when suspicion was disarmed, would appear to 
observe the sufferer for the first time. The visitor then approached 
the child, felt its pulse, asked of its health, and, while apparently 
fanning its fevered brow, would touch it with the corner of his 
handkerchief, which he had previously dipped in water, murmur- 
ing the baptismal words with motionless lips. Another soul was 
saved! Many other devices were used to baptise dying children 
without their parents’ consent, one of the favourite methods being 
to feed the child with sugared water and then accidentally to let a 
drop fall on its head.*? But baptism alone did not end the trouble 
if by any chance the child died. The parents naturally would wish 
to bury their offspring in the accustomed way, and in their own 
burial place, while the priests were just as desirous of interring 
the child in holy ground, and without the ornaments and provi- 
sions which the Indians thought necessary for life in the other 
world.** Thus the fathers incurred the antagonism of the savages. 

Owing to the undeveloped state of the savage mind, and the 
consequent inability to cope with the abstract doctrines of Chris- 
tianity, the French and the Spanish clergy adopted the method 
of vivid portrayal by pictures and tableaux. The principal appeal 
of the fathers was to fear. ‘ You do good to your friends,’ said Le 
Jeune to an Algonkin chief, ‘and you burn your enemies. God 
does the same.’ Hell was painted to the startled neophyte as a 
place where, when he was hungry, he would get nothing to eat but 
frogs and snakes, and when thirsty nothing to drink but flames. 
With respect to the value of pictures the Father Superior states : 

These holy representations are half the instruction that can be given to 
the Indians. I wanted some pictures of Hell and souls in perdition, and a 


80 F. Parkman, The Jesuits in North America, I., pp. 179-80. 

1 A title often bestowed in the ‘ Jesuit Relations ’ on the devil. 

82 F, Parkman, The Jesuits in North America, I., pp. 185-6, 206-7. 

33 Le Jeune’s Relation, Jesuit Relations and Allied Documents, VIII., pp. 253-5: 
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few were sent us on paper ; but they are too confused. The devils and the 
men are so mixed up, that one can make out nothing without particular 
attention. If three, four, or five devils were painted tormenting a soul 
with different punishment—one applying fire, another serpents, another 
tearing him with pincers, and another holding him fast with a chain—this 
would have a good effect, especially if everything were made distinct, and 
misery, rage, and desperation appeared plainly in this fact. 


In a letter written by Garnier to a friend in France we find the 
request for a picture of Christ without a beard, for several virgins, 
together with a variety of souls in perdition, most of them to be 
mounted in a portable form. All the pictures must be in full 
face, not in profile ; and they must look at the beholder with open 
eyes. The colours must be bright, and there must be no flowers 
or animals to distract the attention of the natives.** Pictures 
were likewise used in the California missions, the majority repre- 
senting Hell or Paradise. The former, Beechey informs us, 
exhibited in the most disgusting manner all the torments the 
imagination can fancy for the purpose of striking terror into the 
simple Indians ; the latter are described as ludicrous. Beechey 
ventures the opinion, however, that such representations may 
have some value in exhibiting to the dull senses of the Indians 
what could not be conveyed in any other manner.*® 

The dramatisation of scenes from the life of Christ was a 
favourite method employed by the Spanish monks who accom- 
panied Pizarro’s army in order to make religion as attractive as 
possible to the Indians. These spectacles obtained such a hold 
upon the native mind that generations later the efforts of the 
enlightened clergy for their suppression met with violent opposi- 
tion on the part of the Indians.** Among the Tarahumares of 
Mexico the Jesuits and Franciscans devised various repesenta- 
tions and festivals for the Indians to wean them away from their 
native feasts. Thus every Sunday during Lent the so-called 
‘ Pharisees ’ make their appearance ; these are men who play an 
important part in the Easter festival, which lasts several days. 
‘ They paint their faces hideously, tog themselves up with feathers 
on their sombreros, and carry wooden swords painted with red 
figures.’ To-day the feasts and performances are still observed ; 
the teachings are forgotten.®” 

The association of pagan customs with Christianity has fre- 
quently been used to gain converts. The Eskimo were much 

84 F, Parkman, The Jesuits in North America, I., p. 224. Note.—Gar- 
nier’s directions show an excellent knowledge of Indian peculiarities, such as 
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attracted by the ritual of the Russian Church. When they saw 
the priests in their embroidered robes performing the complicated 
office of the Church they thought they were witnessing the white 
man’s method of celebrating a mask festival similar to their own.*8 
The early missionaries in Mexico lightened their burden of gaining 
converts by associating and linking together Christianity and 
Mexican mythology. The Holy Spirit was identified with the 
sacred eagle of the Aztecs; the missionaries persuaded the 
Indians that in very early times the Gospel had been taught in 
America, and they sought traces of it in the Aztec rites. Thus 
for the Indian it was not a dogma superseding a dogma, but one 
ceremonial taking the place of another. The Church festivals, 
processions, dances, and other customs were accepted as a very 
fertile source of amusement.*® 

Another method of facilitating the spread of Christianity was 
for the priests to procure adoption into the tribes among which 
they desired to work. Thus the Recollect Father Joseph #° relates 
that he made a present to the Indians of what few knives and 
other trinkets he possessed, and in return they adopted him, by 
which he was declared a citizen and child of the country and given 
in trust to one of the leading men of the tribe. Thereupon he 
became a relative of the tribal members, a cousin, brother, son, 
uncle, or nephew of the individual, according to the age group to 
which the person belonged. 


Such is the holy artifice used by the missionaries who go to winter with 
savage nations. They seek the most esteemed chief and the best inclined 
to the French. This Indian begets him (as the people say) amid a feast 
made expressly. This chief adopts him as a son or brother, according to 
the age and rank of the person, so that all the nation considers him as 
actually a native of their country and a relative of their chief, entering by 
this ceremony into an alliance with the whole family.*! 


In considering the depth of religious feeling among the con- 
verts it must be borne in mind that the mental outfit of the savage 
is such that the abstract doctrines of Christianity are far beyond 
his comprehension. His savage mode of life left him neither time 
nor inclination for the development of such abstractions. Hence 
it is certain that a religion representing an adaptation to a higher 
form of culture can have but a very slight influence on the life of 
an aboriginal race which is still in the primitive state, or through 
the adoption of some of the arts of civilisation has suddenly been 
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raised to a higher plane. The Indians wanted a practical religion. 
Thus the Jesuits found that it was much easier to make converts 
among the Hurons than to keep them. As long as the Indians 
clung to the idea that baptism was a safeguard against pestilence 
and misfortune the new faith was popular, but when the fallacy 
of this notion was made apparent their zeal cooled. The native 
was also troubled with various doubts concerning the substantial 
advantages of his new profession, such as the probable want of 
tobacco in Heaven * and the assurances of his pagan neighbours 
that he is already lost. If it were winter time, the poor convert’s 
friends assured him that in the spring, if he were fortunate enough 
to live that long, all his hair would fall out, or that he need no 
longer count upon going hunting, trading, or to war, except with 
the certainty of bad luck following him everywhere. The women 
were inspired with the fear that they could no longer bear children. 
Heaven was not always an alluring reward for the matter-of-fact 
natives. 


Some say they do not see how, as they have so weak legs, they can 
make so long a journey and reach Heaven. Others assert that they are 
already afraid, and dread lest they fall from so great a height, not being 
able to understand how they can remain there long without falling.** 


The natives of Mexico to-day profess full faith in Christianity, 
but understand it only inform. They continue to perform rituals 
for the preservation of their crops from drought and wild animals ; 
they exorcise demons during illness and find their sweetest revenge 
in the use of charms and philters. Images of the saints in 
Mexican churches are worshipped with much the same devotion 
as idols, and religious festivals are frequently distinguished by 
pagan dances and exotic ceremonies on the part of the Indians. 
It seems that the approximation of many of the special Mexican 
saints to the Aztec gods has had much to do with the veneration 
accorded these saints in Mexican religion. In fact, many of the 
important shrines of the Catholic Church are in spots formerly 
sacred to the Aztec gods, and that of the patron saint of Mexico, 
the Virgin of Guadalupe, is said to have once been a holy place 


dedicated to an Aztec goddess. 


The Church has always been lenient with native superstitions, and each 
year at the Church of St. Anthony the Abbot, in the heart of one of the 
poorer sections of Mexico city, a priest blesses a motley crowd of burros 
and horses, cows and goats, pet dogs, cats and parrots, while in some of the 
country churches the priests go so far as to bless sackfuls of ants, worms, 
etc., so that these pests, having become ‘ Christian,’ may mix with their 
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fellows in the fields and induce them to leave the afflicted farmer in 
peace. “4 


The Tubares of Mexico provide for the saints as they did for 
their ancient divinities. Lumbholtz relates that he found a 
complete tesvino outfit—jars, spoons, etc.—ready for use in the 
sacristy of the church in the old Tubar village of San Andres. 
The natives think that the saints, too, must have tesvino because 
they are greedy and exacting.*® Similarly, the Indians of Peru 
embraced Christianity, but adhered to some of their heathen 
forms. For instance, on All Souls’ Day the table is set with the 
favourite dishes of a deceased member of the family and the room 
is locked all day. They believe the spirit revisits the old home 
and feasts.4* Among the Aymaras neither peasant nor pastor 
will drink a glass of brandy without making a libation of a few 
drops to the spirits of the mountain. In many habitations the 
fossil remains of prehistoric animals are set up as household gods. 
In the Puna district the shepherds fancy that they can commit all 
imaginable crimes, except murder, on Good Friday without fear 
of punishment. This is because God, having died on that day 
and remained dead the two following days, knew nothing, when 
He arose, of what had happened in the meantime.*’ 

The Pit River Indians of California have adapted themselves 
amazingly well to all the material aspects of civilisation, but on 
the spiritual side they have not amalgamated a single one of the 
white man’s values. The play of the aleatory element in savage 
life and its transference to religious belief is aptly shown by a 
native’s explanation of the religion of the Klamath Indians: 


. and then Jesus Himself and his wife, her name was Mary, they went 
travelling over all the world, but their little boy got sick and they had to 
come back to Lutuan Lake. This here Jesus, He was a great doctor; He 
had lots of power ; I guess He was the best gambler in the United States.*® 


Nelson asserts that it was rare to find an Eskimo who, although 
attending church, really understood and believed the white man’s 
religion, and not one could be found who did not believe implicitly 
in the power of the shamans and in the religious rites handed down 
by the elders.4® The general opinion of the Greenlanders with 
respect to Christianity and its virtues was expressed in the brief 


“4 W. Thompson, Thé People of Mexico, pp. 178-9. Note.—This last is given 
by Thompson upon the authority of a former Spanish priest, now a Protestant. 
Interview No. 433, Doheny Foundation Files. 

* C. Lumholtz, Unknown Mexico, I., p. 444. 

46 J. J. von Tschudi, Travels in Peru, p. 337. 

“7 E. Reclus, The Earth and its Inhabitants : South America, I., p. 369. 

4* Jaime de Angulo, ‘ The Background of the Religious Feeling in a Primitive 
Tribe,’ American Anthropologist, Vol. XXVIII. (1926), pp. 353-5- 

«#* E. W. Nelson, The Eskimo about Bering Strait, in Eighteenth Annual 
Report, Bureau of American Ethnology, Pt. I., p. 422 
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statement of an elder: ‘The Word of God and the words of 
skilful angekoks are equally powerful.’ 5° 

In American missionary work we find relatively few examples 
of religious antagonism on the part of the whites ; consequently 
the Indian has to a large extent been spared the occasion of hearing 
his religious mentors disparage rival creeds. This is owing to the 
fact that in the Spanish and Portuguese dominions the Jesuit, 
Franciscan, and other orders had the field entirely to themselves. 
But in North America, where Protestant missionaries came in 
direct contact with the French Jesuits and the Mexican clergy, 
considerable friction occurred. Thus Lumholtz reports the priests 
among the Coras were ever on the look-out for Protestant mis- 
sionaries, and when he visited that region the padre at Santa 
Theresa, concluding that Lumholtz was a clergyman, warned the 
natives after mass against the bad Protestant who was on his way 
to corrupt their hearts. ‘ Do not accept anything from him, not 
even his money ; do not allow him to enter the church, and do not 
give him anything, not even a glass of water.’ 5! Le Jeune 
informs us that the English hindered the efficiency of the Jesuits’ 
work among the Indians by telling them that the priestly order 
was associated to destroy the world, and that in Europe the people 
put the Jesuits to death.** Leupp gives us an interesting picture 
of the confusion of religious creeds and beliefs in the following 
quotation : 


An old chief once expressed to me his deep concern because a mis- 
sionary had warned his children that they would be punished after death 
if they broke the Sabbath with their accustomed games, yet he had seen 
with his own eyes a missionary playing tennis on Sunday. Another raised 
in my presence, with a sly suggestion of satire in his tone, the question of 
marriage. One missionary, he told us—referring to a visit from a Mormon 
apostle several years before—had four wives, and said it was good in the 
sight of the white man’s God ; the missionary who preached at the agency 
school had only one wife, and said that that was all right, but it would be 
wicked for him to marry any more; but the priest who came once in a 
while to bless the children had no wife at all, and said that the white 
man’s God would be displeased with him if he took even one.®* 


To sum up, missionary contact with the aborigines of 
America served to acquaint them with the modes and processes 
of a higher culture. The benefits to the native were primarily 
economic, for to him religious dogma was little more than magic. 
The necessity of changing the maintenance customs of the native 
as a condition to permanent results in a spiritual way was early 
realised by the French and Spanish clergy, the latter perfecting 

50 F, Nansen, Eskimo Life, pp. 308-9. 

51 C. Lumholtz, Unknown Mexico, I., pp. 505-6. 


52 Le Jeune’s Relation, Jesuit Relations and Allied Documents, XVII., p. 121. 
53 F, E. Leupp, The Indian and his Problem, p. 296. 
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their scheme in the reductions and missions. These were virtually 
native States under the despotic control of the priests, who 
speedily put in operation a most skilful adaptation of the com- 
munism native to primitive tribes who have not yet attained to 
an agricultural economy.** The policy of isolation and minute 
regulation, without allowing for the development of individual 
initiative, left the Indians in the position of dependent children, 
and when their guardians were removed the entire social system, 
so carefully erected, collapsed. But it is certain that the simple 
habits of industry and labour thus acquired were not without their 
effect in later days. The mental state of the neophytes was such 
that ecclesiastical dogmas of themselves made no impression. 
There was no depth of religious feeling ; the natives were incapable 
of that. Linked with some phase of native mythology, however, 
the white man’s religion was readily absorbed. The French 
missionaries were not without influence upon the natives under 
their charge, and even upon those with whom they did not come 
into direct relationship. Thus their influence modified and 
softened the manners of many unconverted tribes, as may be seen 
in wars of the next century, which are not so often filled with those 
examples of diabolical atrocity with which the earlier annals were 
crowded.®> Missionary contact wore down the sharpest asperities 
of barbarism, and admitted the Indian to a higher economic 
plane. 
E. E. Muntz. 


54 A. G. Keller, Colonization, p. 291. 
5° F, Parkman, The Jesuits in North America, II., pp. 139-40. 
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THE RED-BACKED SHRIKE 


THE Red-backed Shrike is a summer visitor to the British Isles. 
It is one of the later migrants to appear, and is not often found here 
before May. My own earliest record is May 2,1926. The average 
date is somewhere about the middle of May. If a district is suit- 
able for shrikes, and has been utilised by them, they are always 
likely to return to it, but the numbers vary considerably from 
year to year. Meadow land with rough hedges or scattered 
bushes, with water not far away, seems to be the favourite kind 
of locality. Thus they keep much to the valleys, and do not go 
far up the hillsides as a rule, and if a bird is seen in sucha place very 
early in the season, it is almost certain to remain there or there- 
abouts, even if it had no mate when first seen. There is no doubt 
that it is not nearly as common now, even in good years, as it used 
to be. I write almost entirely on my observations on the bird in 
Essex during twenty summers. Up to 1911 it was quite common, 
and in that year I found fourteen nests within a small radius of 
Felsted School. In 1912 there was a very great decrease, and 
the numbers have remained very low ever since, with an occasional 
better year. The present year is probably the best year since 
1911, for I have located eleven pairs without searching a great 
amount of country and without looking up nearly all the spots 
favoured before the great decrease. My brother, O. R. Owen, 
has had almost identical notes in Radnorshire, where it used to 
be common in some valleys ; in fact, the case was worse there, for 
in some of the years he did not see a single bird. The highest 
point where I have seen the bird nesting was on the top of Llany- 
mynech Hill, on the Montgomeryshire-Shropshire border. Here, 
however, there was a large number of isolated bushes such as the 
birds appreciate for nesting, and a couple of pools not far away. 
Once they have come in, they are very quick in starting to nest. 
In 1922 I was in Shropshire on business for a few days in May, 
and my brother and I found a nest with three eggs on May 20 in 
a valley in Denbighshire before I had seen a bird at all in Essex 
or he in Radnorshire. The day after I returned I found birds 
here, and their nests within a few days more. This year the period 
of arrival was very much extended, for some of them did not turn 
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up until very late in May. The first birds had eggs advanced in 
incubation by May 19, while others were only just starting to lay 
in June. The favourite nesting site here is a hawthorn bush with 
brier and bramble in it and not too thick. The nest is usually 
near the outside of the bush and anything from 3 to Io feet off 
the ground, but 4 to 6 feet is the most usual height. A black- 
thorn bush which is not too thick is sometimes chosen, and I have 
occasionally seen a nest in a wild rose bush and twice in holly 
bushes. A little practice makes the shrike’s nest one of the easiest 
to find, especially in a field with isolated bushes. In 1917 two 
boys asked me if I would show them a shrike’s nest. I promised 
to let them know if I sawa shrike. A few days later I saw a cock 
bird perched on a bush in a field as I passed on my cycle. I 
stopped and examined the bushes over the fence. That evening 
I told the boys and explained in which bush I thought the nest 
would be. The next day they went and looked at that bush, and 
then in all the others, without finding the nest. Three days later 
I went myself and found the nest in the bush I had selected, with 
one egg. Probably the birds had just arrived when I spotted 
them and had not started to nest when the boys were hunting. 
If a bird has been robbed it is as likely as not to use a very un- 
typical site for the second nest. Some of the second nests of birds 
that have been robbed have been in extremely unlikely situations, 
and it has often been mere luck which has revealed them to me. 
If a bird has been robbed it will try and try again to rear a brood. 
Usually it lays the same number of eggs at the second attempt as 
at the first, but if a third effort is required the number will certainly 
decrease. At times there is a drop of one in the second laying. 
A shrike seems to be an acute bird and able to recognise its own 
eggs. On the few occasions when I have removed the shrike’s 
eggs and put others, such as greenfinch or yellow-hammer, in 
exchange, the bird has gone on laying, but always turned the 
strange eggs out. Most shrikes will stand a good deal of nest 
inspection from the laying of the first egg onwards. Now and 
then a very striking case of the opposite crops up. For example, 
this year I found a nest with two eggs, one of which had obviously 
been laid long before the nest was ready and was nearly buried 
in the nest material. Two days later, when the nest contained 
four eggs, I carefully dug this egg out, smoothed the hollow over, 
and left. To my great surprise, on my next visit the nest was 
deserted. I did not dream that it was my fault at the time. 
However, later I found the second nest, also containing four 
eggs, about 100 yards from the first. Here, too, the first egg was 
obv:ously laid in a hurry and was almost covered up, as before. 
Once again I dug it up in my anxiety for every shrike’s egg possible 
to hatch, and again the bird deserted. I have not tried to find its 
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third nest. The eggs usually number four to six—occasionally, 
but rarely, seven ; and sometimes as few as three are laid. They 
vary very much in colour, but mainly are of two types, pink with 
reddish spots or cream with greenish-yellow spots. The spots 
usually form a zone at the large end, but often an egg has the 
zone in the middle or towards the short end. The nest is like a 
greenfinch’s nest, but over-large and loosely constructed, and is 
often not very securely lodged, so that it tilts when the young are 
getting fledged ; sometimes I have placed a forked stick under 
the nest to prevent the young getting spilled. Incubation 
seems to last, on the average, a fraction over fifteen days. 
Even dating the eggs does not make this a very simple point 
to determine, as the bird does not wait until she has laid the 
last egg before starting to sit. Sometimes they seem to brood 
over the nest, without actually sitting, from the laying of the first 
egg and to begin to sit in earnest after the third or fourth. For 
example, in a nest I watched in 1925 the five eggs were laid on 
June 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8. This bird seemed to begin to sit on June 6. 
Three young hatched on June 21, the fourth on June 22, and the 
last on June 23. I visited the nest at least twice daily, so am 
sure of my facts. This bird—in fact, the pair—was very tame, 
and it was a great blow to me and some of the boys who were busy 
photographing them when little owls removed the family. The 
nestling period is approximately fourteen days. The nestlings get 
out of the nest at times on the thirteenth day, but return at inter- 
vals and for the night. When they have once left the nest bush, 
however, they do not again return to the nest. They seem to me 
always to leave the nest two days too soon, for they cannot fly 
then, but only flutter a yard at the most. They can, however, 
make themselves wonderfully hard to detect even in a place 
where it seems impossible to miss seeing them. The male takes 
no share in the incubation or brooding as far as my observations 
go. The hen broods almost continually for the best part of a 
week, and then all her time and the cock’s time, except the night, 
is taken up in providing the enormous amount of food required. 
In the evening, for an hour before sunset till rather after, the hen 
broods the young when they are fledging, but does not spend the 
night over them after they are eleven days old. In this period 
the male alone brings food and works very hard. After the young 
leave the nest they are very hard to watch for the next fortnight, 
as they keep inside the hedges and bushes and are fed by the 
parents: the parents in this period are very watchful, and give 
their alarm ‘ chack ’ if the position of the young is approached too 
closely and will not feed them if the observer is in sight ; they keep 
moving about ‘ chacking ’ for about a quarter of an hour, and then 
go well away for a similar period, and then return to see if the 
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intruder has gone. Later the whole family keeps moving about 
in the neighbourhood until about the middle of August, when they 
migrate. From this it will be gathered that the bird is strictly 
single-brooded. When the male and female are alarmed or 
anxious and give the alarm note they have a habit of flirting the 
tail sideways and switching it up and down. If the tail is flirted 
to the left, the left half is fanned out while the right half remains 
closed, and the opposite happens if the tail moves to the right. 
If the tail is switched up and down, the whole tail is partly spread 
out fan-wise, and the throat is puffed out at the same time. 

The young are born blind and have no down. The inside of 
the mouth, tongue, and flanges are all yellow ; there are no spots 
on the tongue: the roof of the mouth and the palate are spurred, 
but not the base of the tongue. The eyes begin to open on the 
fifth day, but they are not properly open and wide-awake until 
after the tenth day. At five days old no quills are through, but 
the wings have tiny hairs instead of flight feathers. By the 
seventh day the quills of the wings and tail are through: the 
fledging period is not fully complete when they leave the nest, 
although, of course, the bodies are well covered with plumage by 
then. I can detect no difference in plumage to distinguish males 
from females. The bird is better known locally as the larder- 
bird, from its habit of impaling any food, that is not wanted for 
consumption when caught, on the points of thorns not far from 
the nest. Although all of them have this habit of impaling part 
of the catch, it is not very often that one finds a good larder. 
The usual thing is to find odd bumble-bees, beetles, cockchafers, 
and similar food on thorns at distances of more than a yard 
apart. One such ‘larder’ this year extended over many yards, 
but never contained a ‘ dozen head’ at any time. In this case 
the male was very fond of killing small birds, and there were two 
places in the larder where he used to dress his victims, which 
consisted of the smaller tits and warblers and other young birds 
not long out of the nest. I did not find any of the carcases hung 
in the larder, but occasionally remains, in the shape of wings, 
under the dressing posts. He must have been rather a terror, 
for one day I found a wing of a blackbird impaled in the larder 
with all the flesh picked off it: this was during the nestling 
period. After the young had left I was watching the male, who 
had perched on the branch of a dead pollarded elm. A swallow 
swooped down on him, and the shrike crouched and shrank as 
the swallow passed over him within a fraction of an inch. The 
swallow wheeled and repeated the action four times with the same 
effect on the shrike, who, however, never left his perch. If the 
shrikes have small birds in the larder they do not like the larder 
to be inspected, and I find that if this happens they invariably 
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move the carcase. I watched a cock hang a young robin up, 
and when he had disappeared I went to examine it. There was 
only a bee in the larder besides the robin. While I was looking 
at it the cock returned with another bee and flew away on seeing 
me. Later on I brought a friend to see the robin, but it had been 
removed in the interval, and we could not find it. 

The young are fed chiefly on various kinds of bumble-bees and 
beetles, the latter being most frequently brought. Large flies, 
spiders, and moths are also brought in fair numbers, but cater- 
pillars and larve rarely. In fact, while watching from a hide I 
have noticed caterpillars crawling quite close to the nest, and 
neither parent took the least notice of them. I have never 
noticed the hen bring flesh for the young, but now and then the 
cock bird has brought flesh on a dozen or more visits to the nest 
in succession. Insects are almost invariably dead when brought 
to the young, but once or twice I have noticed that small beetles 
show signs of life when given to well-fledged nestlings. The 
young swallow all kinds of bumble-bees, wasps, and honey-bees 
without any signs of ill-effects. All the parts of insects that the 
young cannot digest are thrown up in the form of pellets. These 
pellets are nearly always carried away by the parents and dropped ; 
sometimes they are placed on a gate or post. Rarely I have seen 
the hen eat a pellet when she has been very desirous of brooding 


- on account of weather conditions. During the first four days of 


the nestling period the dung is swallowed by the hen. After that 
it is nearly always carried away and dropped by both parents. 
On an average each of the young receives six meals an hour 
during the nestling period—that is to say, the parents average 
thirty visits with food an hour for a nest containing five young 
birds. The size of the young seems to have nothing to do with 
the size of the insect brought. Any insect that can be caught is 
a meal. It is dropped into one of the open mouths, and if it is 
too big rolls out again. It is then picked up, and the old bird 
chews it and offers it to another of the brood. Still it is too big. 
It is chewed again and offered to a third. So it goes on, the girth 
of the insect being lessened but the length increased until at last 
it is swallowed. After the third chewing the old bird begins to 
make manifest signs of increasing irritation. The hen often 
seems jealous of the cock coming to feed the young. If she 
meets him as she leaves the nest she queees* and flutters like a 
nestling and he hands over his supply to her. This has often 
happened, to my great annoyance, when I have been photo- 
graphing the nest and wanted the cock to come. It is even more 
annoying when she is at the nest and he only a few inches away 
and there are hopes of getting both together. They catch their 


1 Quee-ee-ee is one of their communciating notes, 
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prey with a swooping flight very similar to that of a spotted 
fly-catcher; they also throw up undigested portions in the form 
of pellets like the young. The cock always has a few favourite 
perching places not very far from the nest. These are sometimes 
on a dead twig of a hedge, but more often a small dead branch 
of a tree at a height of about 20 feet. He seems to use them 
according to the weather, and is nearly always to be found on the 
perch most sheltered from the wind, especially if it is at all chilly. 


J. H. Owen. 
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CO-OPERATIVE BACON FACTORIES AND 
THEIR FUTURE 


As was prophesied by many at the beginning of the movement to 
create co-operative bacon factories after the war, they have turned 
out to be a failure, three out of the four post-war factories having 
closed down, and the fourth only existing with difficulty after 
enforced periods of no curing. The two pre-war factories, the 
Hertfordshire and Bedfordshire and the St. Edmundsbury— 
continue to run, but are far from attaining their maximum earning 
capacity. 

And yet there seems, superficially, such a scope for co-opera- 
tive bacon-curing in England. The demand is here, and we can 
also produce bacon second to none for quality or price. Why has 
the movement so signally failed ? 

The question is reviewed concisely and competently by the 
committee appointed by the National Farmers’ Union to inquire 
into it.1 The chairman was the Marquis of Linlithgow—a 
recognised expert on agricultural co-operation—and he was 
assisted by Sir Basil E. Mayhew, Messrs. D. Crawford, W. Hasler, 
T. H. Ryland, and A. W. Street. Most of their findings are in 
connexion with the management and organisation of curing and 
selling bacon, and, though they wisely refrain, so far as possible, 
from apportioning any blame, their criticism is certainly not an 
indorsement of the popular system in this country of running 
agricultural co-operative societies with amateur committees. 

One difficulty with such committees is that, since they are 
appointed by members who are practically all farmers, it is usually 
the popular farmer rather than the astute business man who is 
elected ; nor can this be always overcome by the appointment of a 
first-rate manager, for business experience among the directors is 
necessary to select him and check the results of his work. Direc- 
torship is not nowadays an amiable sinecure ; nor is it fair to the 
other shareholders that it-should be. There is the further danger 
that when the factory is thus administered by farmers who are 
suppliers to it there is ‘a tendency to take a short view and to 

1 Co-operative Bacon’Factory:Industry’:; National!Farmers’ Union, 45, Bedford 
Square, London, W.C. 1. Price 6d. 
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consider questions of policy too much from the standpoint of the 
supplier, and too little from the standpoint of the industry and 
its financial stability ; and to forget how closely the two are 
interwoven.’ 

Costings have been all too seldom kept, so that no one has 
known which departments have been making money and which 
losing it, or even, sometimes, if the factory as a whole has been 
working at a profit ora loss. No attempt has been made to train 
assistant managers to fill a sudden emergency, and there has been 
a failure to realise that the salary of a good manager is what the 
open market will pay him, or that a manager who is only second 
rate is an expensive economy. Some committees have been large 
and unwieldy, and everyone’s business has easily become nobody’s 
business, while there has been a very natural tendency on the part 
of those in authority whose services were unpaid and whose liveli- 
hood was not vitally affected by the factory’s success to give less 
of the time and study than one would expect to find given by men 
in a similar position in non-co-operative concerns, on which they 
depend largely for their living. If a chairman of a co-operative 
bacon organisation can save members in his district 5000/. a year, 
it is surely worth their while to pay him 500/. a year for doing it ; 
if he cannot, it is worth their while to pay 500/. a year to a man 
who will. If such a sum cannot be saved at all, then co-operation 
itself is not worth while. 

Here is the heart of the whole problem. How is agricultural 
co-operation to save the farmer money? The answer in this 
country has invariably been, ‘ By doing away with the middle- 
man’s profit and keeping it in the industry.’ But it is precisely 
this kind of muddled thinking that has been the enemy of the 
movement and kept it back for so many years, and no branch of 
co-operation illustrates it better than the bacon industry. If 
such profits are being made by non-co-operative firms, why do so 
many of their shares stand so low, or why have the co-operative 
societies paid no better, and often worse, prices ? One cannot say 
it is because the societies have forced the pace and made the firms 
pay higher prices, for things were as bad when the societies 
handled an infinitesimal percentage of bacon pigs ; and this year, 
when so many of the societies are out of the running, I am informed 
that the non-co-operative factory making 4 per cent. on its 
capital can congratulate itself. This idea that middlemen’s 
profits should be distributed amongst farmers vid the good offices 
of committees who work for nothing is much the same thing as 
the street-corner Socialist’s, who preaches (I will not say believes) 
that an equal distribution of wealth would make everyone rich, 
whereas actually it would make a difference of a shilling or two 
a year to the average artisan’s wages. The most fabulous private 
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profits on our 2,750,000 pigs would not represent a large sum 
divided up amongst, say, 20 per cent. of our 400,000 odd agricul- 
turists, for the ordinary expenses of management would remain, 
and it is always open to question whether these would remain as 
low if the personal incentive of making a profit were removed. 

It is a fact that competition is so keen amongst curing firms 
in this country to get suitable bacon pigs that the farmer has been 
receiving their full market value, so that the co-operative societies 
have had difficulty in getting the number of pigs they want and 
paying the price that will buy them. According to the National 
Farmers’ Union Report, both co-operative and non-co-operative 
factories ‘ are not, on the average, utilised to more than half their 
full capacity.’ It is fairly obvious, therefore, that the task of 
co-operation in bacon production is not merely the easy and 
gratifying one of diverting the money from the pockets of inter- 
mediary profiteers, but is far more difficult and far-reaching, and 
might be summarised in the phrase, ‘ To help the farmers to 
help themselves.’ Not just to help themselves to the profits in 
bacon-curing—which is not co-operation at all, and only secondary 
and incidental in the producers’ work—but to organise their 
industry from the ‘A’ of breeding the right pig to the ‘Z’ of 
putting bacon on the market in an attractive and reliable form. 
The public will pay a good price for the best British bacon, and 
so it is for the producers to satisfy their wish, for now it is realised 
in business that better financial results are to be gained from 
concentrating on ‘ service’ than on ‘ profits.’ 

Co-operation, therefore, in this case begins with putting heads 
together to see how more grade A bacon pigs can be produced 
than the wretched ro to 15 per cent. which has been the average 
supplied to the factories. The farmers themselves are the men 
to do this, for they are more likely to be interested in bacon 
production than the pedigree breeders, with their prejudices for 
the finer points of their particular breeds, and they have a better 
practical knowledge than any outsiders, whose interference might 
quite likely make the movement towards establishing a bacon 
breed unpopular. 

Having determined on the best cross for bacon production 
(and enough is now known to make fairly certain what this cross 
would be), the next step would be to increase the supply of it by 
giving every opportunity for agriculturists to establish it in their 
herds and breed it for themselves. In other countries national 
stud facilities are available for accomplishing this end, and it has 
been said that they are the root cause of the Danes capturing the 
British bacon market. Since co-operation is only a word for 
organisation and education working hand in hand, this movement 
would also undertake, as part of its work, to send round lecturers 
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and advisers to give enlightenment on points of breeding and 
feeding—lecturers who are themselves experienced agriculturists, 
and not, as so often in the past, men who do not speak the farmer’s 
language and so fail to win his support or confidence. If we are to 
recapture our own bacon trade, the unsuitable bacon pig must be 
eliminated, and it is here, and not in middlemen’s profits, that 
money is to be made by the producer. In the old days he grew 
what he liked, what suited best his farm or his methods, and 
said goodbye to his responsibility immediately the raw product 
was out of his hands ; but this point of view is to-day untenable, 
and the farmer is as much dependent upon giving satisfaction to 
the public as the grocer who serves them across the counter. The 
grocer’s customer is the farmer’s customer. 

It cannot be, until producers are breeding bacon pigs in great 
enough numbers to keep district co-operative factories fully 
occupied, that such undertakings can be opened. Hitherto the 
opposite course has been followed—co-operative factories have 
been erected in the cheerful hope that the raw material would 
mysteriously spring into existence. Unfortunately this act of 
faith has not met with its due reward in the materialistic world 
of bacon production, and not only have grade A pigs been wanting, 
but also 50 per cent. of the pigs that could be made into bacon 
at all. In one of the few instances where costings were kept this 
shortage has added Is. 7d. to the cost of curing each pig, and there 
is little doubt that the very second-rate quality of the pigs supplied 
has created a natural prejudice amongst retailers against English 
bacon. 

This is the more to be regretted when it is realised that our 
curing methods are second to none, and although the Danes have 
made attempts to copy our cure, they have never succeeded in 
producing anything to compete with the English product, given 
the right pig. The consumer is willing to give preference to a 
home-produced article, but the trouble has been that it cannot be 
relied upon. Although the Danish bacon is inferior to our best, 
yet they have concentrated so intently on eliminating the unsuit- 
able pig and on keeping up a level standard that the retailer 
prefers to play for safety and sell their bacon, which, though not 
the best, is not liable to be returned_by disgruntled customers as 
uneatable. 

It is here that the co-operative factory can play its part by 
encouraging the supply of suitable raw material and discouraging 
the unsuitable. Again the opposite has so often occurred. Some 
factories have paid small premiums for good bacon pigs; but 
nevertheless it is an opinion held by the majority of farmers that 
they are paid practically as well for the one kind as the other 
(possibly not because too little encouragement is given to the 
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suitable, but too little discouragement to the unsuitable), and 
because agricultural co-operative societies seem to exist on 
sufferance in this country they have often accepted inferior stuff 
lest they offend their members by refusing it. Naturally, there- 
fore, an idea is often found to exist that ‘ anything will do’ for 
the co-operative factory. 

But no business undertaking in the world could carry on under 
such conditions. If the movement is to be re-created, then this 
apologetic air must be abolished and a strong line taken to ensure 
adequate, suitable supplies and steadfastly to refuse the useless 
stuff. The co-operative factory is the property of its members, 
an incidental piece of machinery in helping them to produce 
bacon as profitably as possible; and it cannot be too strongly 
emphasised that the greatest help it can give its members is to 
turn out only the best bacon. Often complaint has been made 
that the members think of their factory as only a rival firm among 
others ; but are not the initiators of co-operative curing partly 
to blame for this in their insistence on the ‘ saving the middle- 
man’s profits ’ aspect of it instead of the wider view of producing 
first-class, reliable bacon? They, too, have only interpreted 
co-operative bacon factories in terms of non-co-operative 
companies. 

Suggestions have already been made above for creating 
suitable supplies ; but there is the question of the factory getting 
them in adequate quantity and of discouraging the unsuitable. 
It is difficult to see how this can be satisfactorily accomplished 
without a system of contracts between the co-operative factory 
and its members The committee responsible for the National 
Farmers’ Union Report were divided on this point, Mr. Crawford 
and Mr. Ryland being against and the other members in favour. 
The case against contracts is that they tie the farmer toa particular 
outlet, with no guarantee of a minimum price, that their enforce- 
ment jeopardises the members’ good-will, and that they put a 
premium on inefficient management. But these would not be 
very grave objections if the members believed in their factory, 
and without this confidence a factory has small chance of exist- 
ing under any conditions. If the members think it is being 
inefficiently run they have it entirely in their own power to change 
its management ; and again one is forced back to the point that 
the co-operative factory’s chief value is not just to make a profit 
as a factory. But to encourage grade A bacon production, give 
the farmer a control over the cured product so that the reputation 
of ‘ British Farmers’ Bacon’ is enhanced, and protect him from 
the possibility of intermediary profiteering that might occur if he, 
by his own efforts, quintupled the supply of suitable raw material. 
One cannot help feeling that, if these points were insisted upon 
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rather than the mere short-circuiting of middlemen’s profits, the 
co-operative factory would appear far more worthy of the ordinary 
pig producer’s loyalty. 

Contracts would strengthen the factories’ credit and enable 
them to look ahead instead of living from hand to mouth on the 
sufferance of their members. They would ensure a steadier 
turnover, and would prevent the attempts of rival firms to break 
up co-operation by temporary offers of a better price. They 
would also make it easier to refuse unsuitable bacon pigs, which 
would be all in the members’ interest. It is noteworthy that the 
only one of the four post-war factories that still exists, the 
Oxfordshire factory, adopted this contract system. It is true 
that the Four Counties factory adopted it, but nevertheless failed ; 
but it adopted it late in the day, and never seriously insisted upon 
it, while several other factories, unconnected with contracts, made 
its doom inevitable. 

There is no reason why, if the co-operative factory can demon- 
strate its value, the good-will of members should be lost by the 
enforcement of contracts. The same system operates in the milk 
trade without this occurring, although no doubt there have been 
minor instances of it; but it must be remembered with regard 
to bacon factories that all the co-operative factories have been 
short of half the necessary pig supply, having been built before 
there was a need for them, and therefore they have had to go 
about begging for every pig they can get—an impossible 
position. But if, as has been suggested above, bacon factory 
co-operation began with increasing and improving the supply 
of suitable pigs before ever a brick were laid, factories could 
then be built and adjusted more nearly to working at full 
capacity in a given district, and so be in a better position to make 
a contract and enforce it. If it is despaired that the co-operative 
factory can ever offer better terms than a private firm, or if it is 
believed that the agricultural community is so dense that a 
factory’s other advantages can never be driven home into their 
understanding, thus ensuring their support, then the case for 
co-operative factories collapses, and it would be far better to 
leave the non-co-operative firms in possession of the field. They 
are many, and there will always be close competition between 
them; and it should not be forgotten that they pay, on an 
average, I0s. per cwt. more to the British farmer for his bacon 
pigs than any Danish co-operative society has ever been able to 
pay to Danish farmers. 

Co-operation would still have the most valuable side of its 
work in this connexion open to it, namely, helping the farmer to 
produce more of the right article—the one side which, curiously 
enough, no serious attempt to develop has yet been made. It is 
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worth remembering that voluntary co-operation was tried at 
first in Denmark and met with exactly the same setbacks as in 
this country. Dealers lured members away with tempting offers 
of better prices in order to sap the vigour of the societies, and 
very soon what was virtually compulsory co-operation became a 
necessity. This the Danes adopted with the most beneficial 
results to their farmers. We submit to discipline in war-time 
because it is the path to greater freedom in the end ; is it impos- 
sible to demonstrate that the same theory can hold good com- 
mercially in time of peace ? 

After production and curing there remains the question of 
selling, and little can be added under this head to the excellent 
findings of the National Farmers’ Union committee. The report 
points out that there are three main channels of distribution open 
to co-operative bacon factories : 


(1) Sale through importing agents. 

(2) Sale through a co-operative selling agency. 

(3) Sale through a factory’s own selling organisation to 
retailers or untied wholesalers, 


The first method has the advantage of the efficient distribu- 
tive machinery which the importing agents command, especially 
as most of the big London wholesalers are tied to them by con- 
tract. On the other hand, the Danish Bacon and Co-operative 
Trading Company, Limited, has shown how a central selling 
agency belonging to the factories can more than hold its own 
and get in direct contact with the retailers at a considerable 
saving. 

The third method of direct sale by factories to retailers or 
untied wholesalers has many advocates, although it involves the 
expense of a selling agency working in competition with existing 
wholesale machinery. In the committee’s opinion, the building 
up of direct outlets by this method is a slow proceeding fraught 
with the danger of factory supply exceeding the development of 
such outlets, or of output being restricted to the outlets that exist. 

It is the second method that the committee favour for English 
bacon—sale through a co-operative selling agency. Something 
of the sort has been attempted already, but it was a long and sad 
tale of mismanagement and misunderstandings, of a scheme 
miserably supported by some societies and turned down entirely 
by others. If, however, grade-A bacon production were to be 
seriously undertaken in England under a national movement 
that began with pig-breeding, was decentralised into every agri- 
cultural district, to come together again through co-operative 
bacon factories in different centres, and be finally centralised once 
more in a single co-operative selling agency that sold its co-opera- 
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tive product as ‘British Farmers’ Bacon,’ it is evident how 
immensely the pig producers’ position would be strengthened, 
and how it would round off and firmly establish such a universal 
co-operative effort. 

‘ British Farmers’ Bacon’ thus produced would be synony- 
mous with a guarantee of excellence that could not be equalled, 
and it would be of a level quality, for the factories would have 
refused every pig not up to standard. The trade mark of ‘ British 
Farmers’ Bacon’ would automatically become the weapon that 
would enable factories to enforce contracts and insist on a proper 
standard, for no other bacon would bear this name or reputation, 
and so would command neither such an easy sale nor such a good 
price. Such an organisation would not only even out supplies 
throughout the country, but act as a stabiliser through periods of 
rises and falls in the prices paid to producers, and would give the 
industry the unity which is essential if we are to win back a large 
part of the 55,000,000/. odd that we are sending abroad each year 
for foreign pigs. It seems the only way in which we can place 
ourselves in such an advantageous position as the Danes, who 
have gained the bacon trade of England not because their bacon 
is superlatively good, but because its supply is more or less 
centralised and its quality unvarying. 

The conclusion of the matter is that each one of the steps 
outlined above—namely, establishing and diffusing a suitable 
breed of bacon pig, erecting co-operative factories to cure them, 
putting the factories in a strong position and centralising the 
distribution of their products under a trade mark which must 
essentially be a trade mark for excellency—can only be carried 
out successfully by winning the producer’s confidence and making 
the position clear to his intelligence. It musi be a whole-hearted 
national effort, and no one department can be regarded separately, 
for they are all interdependent, and each one is vital to the 
success of the whole scheme. Education and organisation— 
these are co-operation’s work ; and the less it bothers over the 
stupid bogey of middlemen’s profits, or aims at getting work done 
for it for nothing by inexperienced amateurs, the better chance 
it will have of doing the farmers a real service. So far it has only 
irritated them by its inefficient methods of business or by stirring 
their jealous distrust of those who are falsely supposed to be 
exploiting them at enormous profit. 

It is not even a step in the dark we need to take. As it would 
be impossible to find any example of a mistake that has been left 
unmade in co-operative bacon production, there is no excuse for 
making any further errors under this head. We know we have 
the requisite market on our very doorstep, we know that our land 
and our farmers can grow the finest bacon in the world. We are, 
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par excellence, the acknowledged experts in the breeding of every 
branch of bloodstock to which we give our serious attention, and, 
if we go outside the agricultural community, there is no lack of 
business brains among us for organising the curing and selling 
of British bacon. Are our agriculturists so embarrassed with 
wealth that they can neglect this chance the gods have thrown in 
their laps? Are we, as a nation, so prosperous that millions of 
pounds of money and millions of hours of employment may as 
well go abroad as stay at home? We know that these things 
are not so, but when we see such golden opportunities being left 
to rot for want of a little vision and a little enterprise it is rather 
difficult not to be a trifle impatient when farmers reiterate that 
‘ all farming wants is to be let alone.’ 


L. F. EASTERBROOK. 
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THE PUBLIC SCHOOL BOY 


A YEAR ago in this Review! I tried to set down some of the 
more important changes that have taken place in public schools 
during the last twenty-five years, and attempted an examination 
of certain tendencies which appeared to be likely to change the 
character of schools for better or for worse. Now I am attempt- 
ing the much more difficult task of endeavouring to analyse the 
changes in the boy that are noticeable over a similar period. It is 
worth while making the attempt, however, because the type of 
boy evolved by the public schools has a most important effect 
on the life of the nation, and it may be possible to notice certain 
tendencies which, if unchecked, may have unfortunate results. 

English public schools are something of a mystery to foreigners, 
and—dare one say it ?—perhaps something of a mystery to school- 
masters, parents, and even to the boys themselves. Wherein 
lies their strength, and how is it that the English public school 
boy continues to compete successfully in all branches of human 
enterprise with his Continental rival in spite of the fact that the 
latter is frequently better taught and harder working ? 

There are, of course, the obvious things—development of the 
sense of duty, training for leadership, and the team spirit—in 
which the public schools excel ; but I suggest that there are two 
points in the analysis that are often overlooked, and the importance 
of which may easily be underestimated. The first of these is 
that ‘slow growth is the best growth.’ Under the English 
boarding school system the whole development of the boy— 
physical, mental, and moral—is for ten years entrusted to the 
care of those who devote their lives to this task, while this is 
followed in many cases by three years at the university.. This 
is a long period—much longer than in other countries for the 
majority of boys—but the system is justified by results. 

The second point may be summed up briefly as ‘ games 
instead of girls.’ Looked at broadly, the effect of the English 
system as compared with the Continental is that during the years 
of growth boys think (and talk) about games instead of the charms 
of the other sex. 

1 «Public Schools,’ the Nineteenth Century and After, February 1926. 
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It will be necessary to return to this point later, but I mention 
it here because it is most important that it should be borne in mind 
when considering the tendency of changes in the boy observable 
during the last twenty-five or thirty years. 

We are embarked on an ambitious task in this analysis; not 
only is the subject difficult, but also a very large number of my 
readers have the material for criticism. They remember their 
own school-days twenty or thirty years ago, and now have their 
own sons at public schools, able to provide comparisons. 

With this plea for indulgence, let us plunge into the subject. 

Naturally enough, a very brief consideration leads us to the 
conclusion that the boy himself has not changed at all in the last 
thirty years. The change that as taken place is in the boy’s 
reaction to his environment, and even here it is not so much that 
the boy reacts differently as that the environment itself has altered. 
I believe that the 1927 boy, placed amidst the surroundings of 
school life as it was in 1897, would respond in exactly the same way 
to that stimulus as did his predecessor of thirty years ago. How, 
then, has the environment altered ? Is it for better or for worse ? 

I venture to suggest that by far the greatest change that has 
taken place has been in the masters, and this change has been 
very much for the better. In what follows, may I urge my critics 
to observe two precautions as they take their memories back to 
their own school-days? First, let them try to remember the 
feelings they had towards the masters during their school-days 
and avoid altogether any recollections of their later relationships 
as ‘ old boys.’ Secondly, let them bear in mind the general run 
of their impressions and avoid the blurring of the picture by 
some particular exception. 

With this word of caution I put forward the following rough 
generalisation. Sixty years ago, with comparatively rare excep- 
tions, masters were regarded by boys as their natural enemies ; 
thirty years ago the exceptions were decidedly more numerous 
and might even have formed the majority ; to-day, with com- 
paratively rare exceptions, masters are regarded by boys as their 
natural friends. What are the reasons for this ? 

The most important is undoubtedly the change that has taken 
place in the qualifications required in a master if he is to obtain 
_ a post at a public school. No longer is the possessor of a good 
university degree considered ipso facto fully qualified for a master- 
ship at a public school. To have been a school prefect, and the 
possession of athletic ability, personality, and character, are 
regarded nowadays as qualifications quite equal in importance 
to academic distinctions. Obviously, therefore, the schoolmaster 
is now a more human creature, and makes, in consequence, a 
stronger appeal to the boy. 
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Before the days of organised games, Officers’ Training Corps, 
etc., masters had few points of contact with the boys out of school 
hours. Being of a more academic type, they naturally spent 
their leisure in study and writing, while the boys seldom met them 
outside the classroom except on formal occasions. Nowadays 
masters take a very great interest in almost all of the boys’ out- 
of-school activities, and consequently they not only have oppor- 
tunities of meeting, but also many more interests in common. 

All this is thoroughly good, and it has undoubtedly done 
much to establish a more friendly relationship. Furthermore, 
strange as it may seem, English public school boys have at last 
begun to appreciate that there is some good in education after all. 
Doubtless also there has been considerable improvement in 
methods of teaching, and these two factors have combined to make 
the boy more interested in his work, with, consequently, fewer 
scenes of friction in the classroom. 

Another cause of bad feeling in the old days was certainly 
the poor and insufficient food provided at many public schools. 
A parson friend of mine told me that he was at one of the greatest 
of English public schools in the year 1898 and stole food from a 
shop because he was starving. Other boys, whose parents 
could not afford to give them an allowance, did the same, while 
the stealing of potatoes, carrots, turnips, etc., from the fields 
round the school was a common occurrence. The improvement, 
not only in the food, but also in the care and comfort which 
surround boys at public schools, has done much to remove a 
source of legitimate irritation and bad feeling. 

Here, then, we have the first great change in the boy’s re- 
action to his environment; antagonism, more or less veiled, 
between master and boy has been replaced by friendship and 
co-operation. 

Parents who have read thus far will no doubt be thinking of 
me as a schoolmaster whose vision is so narrowed that he imagines 
the influence of the master to be greater than that of the parent. 
Not at all: the only reason why the parent does not come first 
in this analysis is that I am nervous of tackling so thorny a subject. 

But has the parent changed in the last thirty years? And 
if so, how has the change affected the boy ? 

To the first of these questions we must give an emphatic 
affirmative. The changes have been tremendous—firstly 
quantitative, and secondly qualitative. 

Where are the big families of thirty years ago? How many 
brothers and sisters did you have then, and how many sons and 
daughters have you now? Large families have vanished, 
smothered under a cloud of income tax demands, school bills, 
and the increased cost of living. A rough calculation of the 
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boys in my house shows that out of a total of sixty-six no less 
than twenty-four are ‘ only sons,’ while a further twenty-three have 
no more than a single brother or sister Nowadays a family of 
five would appear to be very unusual (there is only one boy out of 
the sixty-six from a family of this size), while families of four are 
sufficiently rare to be noticeable. 

Without pursuing this Malthusian investigation any further, 
let us examine the result of the small family tendency of the 
present day. Naturally enough, when the majority of families 
consist of one or two children, a boy is individually a much more 
important item in the family life than when he was one out of 
six or seven. More attention is paid to him; he spends more 
time in the company of grown-up people than was formerly the 
case ; during the holidays many households revolve round the 
only son, home from school. Thirty years ago the parents of a 
large family would sometimes go to the Continent by themselves ; 
now they take the boy to winter sports. The multiplication table 
used to confine a family theatre-party to rare occasions ; nowa- 
days the holidays of many boys are a long round of theatres and 
dances. The boy of fifteen sits up to dinner, stays at hotels, goes 
to thés dansants—things that would never have been dreamt of in 
many similar homes thirty years ago. 

It is all perfectly natural, and I do not suggest for a moment 
that there is any harm in these things, but they can be overdone. 
Perhaps the restlessness of modern society is due in part to the fact 
that so much more is done now to amuse and entertain growing 
boys and girls that they are helpless when thrown back on their 
own resources. Certainly many boys return to the more natural 
(and healthier) life of school thoroughly satiated with the pleasures 
of the holidays. I feel that I am on dangerous ground, and that 
indignant protests from parents are waiting to fall upon my 
head ; but let me ask them two things. Have they noticed that 
their boys tend to become slightly irritable towards the end of 
the holidays? And what do they do during the holidays to train 
their boys to amuse themselves ? 

In any case, whatever may be the causes, it is a noticeable 
fact that boys of sixteen are inclined to be more grown-up, and 
more of them want to appear young men of the world, than was 
the case thirty years ago. 

Parents have changed ; home life has changed; masters have 
changed. What is the general effect on the public school boy ? 
What does he think of, what does he talk about, what is his out- 
look on life, compared with that of the boy thirty years ago ? 

In a short article it is only possible to direct our inquiry to 
the two subjects which loom larger than any others in the life 
of the boy at school—work and games. Two illustrations leap to 
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my mind as far as work is concerned. Thirty years ago the word 
“ swot ’ was very fashionable at public schools ; there may have 
been local variations in the word used, but it would be well 
understood by all boys. It was not a term of endearment— 
adjectives of all grades of opprobrium were attached to it; the 
word was constantly in use, and its meaning was roughly ‘ one 
who does not regard all work as loathsome and to be avoided at 
all costs.’ Nowadays there is no word of this kind in common 
use at the majority of public schools. The reproach conveyed by 
the word is no longer a reproach. 

My second illustration is more personal. When I first arrived 
at my public school about twenty-seven years ago, I was placed 
in the form known as the Lower Fifth. This was a fairly high 
place for a new boy, and as a result I incurred the displeasure of 
the largest boy in the form, who was at least three years my senior. 
He resented the fact that I was beginning in the form to which 
he had barely attained after three long years of toil, simulated or 
real. He further resented the fact that I came out several 
places higher than he each week. His resentment took the 
practical form of waiting for me outside the classroom on Monday 
mornings, after the weekly order had been read out, and then 
kicking me down the passage with appropriate epithets and 
fearful threats of what would happen to me if I should take a 
higher place again next week. No doubt it was very good for 
me, and in after years I had the comfort of feeling that I had 
assisted in the development of the limbs of an International 
Rugby footballer. But such an incident could not occur to-day. 
I really believe that the boot is almost, if not quite, on the other 
foot, and that a boy is more likely to be despised as a slacker 
than as a hard worker. This is a change with a vengeance. 
The reasons for it have been given above, and the result 
is natural enough. The work is more interesting, the relation- 
ship between masters and boys has improved, and the boy has a 
clearer vision of the value of the time he spends in the class- 
room. 

Confirmation of the change, if it be needed, can be found in 
the fact that quite ordinary boys, not at all of the scholar type, 
will often discuss their work among themselves out of school. 
Further confirmation may be obtained from the almost complete 
disappearance of cribbing at public schools. Such an outlook 
on this subject as one finds described in school stories of thirty 
years ago would now be very rare. Here, again, I should give a 
warning that the above remarks must only be taken as applying 
generally. That there are exceptions in every school, and that 
the atmosphere in all schools is not the same is obvious, just as 
it is true that thirty years ago there were many variations. 
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But I think that few schoolmasters would deny that there has 
been a definite change in the attitude of mind that public school 
boys have towards their work. 

Games at public schools are the subject of more criticism than 
any other branch of school life. Their importance is alternately 
deplored, condemned, condoned, or admired. The critics are 
often as wild in their condemnation as the defenders are extrava- 
gant in their praise. But the boy goes on unperturbed, and the 
battle waged around him affects him not at all. Generally 
speaking, I think one may say that the boy’s outlook on games 
has in the majority of cases remained practically the same during 
the last thirty years. There was a wave of unrest and inquiry 
which lasted for two or three years during the war, but apart 
from that brief interlude we are where we were. 

There are, however, certain signs, small in themselves and by 
no means observable at all schools, which indicate a tendency to 
change. In discussing these tendencies we must be careful not 
to exaggerate their importance, but at the same time we must 
remember how the public school has developed up to the present 
time. Obviously the development has been very gradual, and I 
suggest further that very few changes have been made as a result 
of conscious effort. Few masters have the time to analyse the 
reasons for the system, though they believe it to be the best. 
Occasionally great figures like Arnold or Thring appear in the 


. public school world and leave their mark, but in the main the 


system has ‘ growed’ like Topsy. 

The fact that it has developed in this way is an indication 
that it is probably the best suited to us as a nation. More 
particularly, the system seems to produce the type of man who is 
prepared to shoulder responsibilities, and this is essential to a 
nation which has to administer a vast Colonial Empire. The 
influence of public schools is now so great, not only directly but 
also indirectly by their influence on secondary and council 
schools, that we must watch most carefully for any tendency 
towards changes that might undermine the strength of the 
system. 

The tendency to which I refer is that boys are showing less 
enthusiasm for games than was formerly the case. I must 
admit that I have not observed it myself, but masters from two 
public schools have told me that there are many boys now whose 
attitude towards games is completely blasé. They admit that 
there were always a few boys who were bored with games, but 
they say that the number is increasing. 

If this is a fact, it is not altogether surprising, for various 
reasons. The striking increase in the size of public schools 
which has taken place during the last thirty years would alone 
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be sufficient to account for a diminished interest in games. 
Undoubtedly the focus of games enthusiasm must be the school 
football fifteen or school cricket eleven. The doings of the 
school teams, the chances of colours being awarded, the possi- 
bility of somebody being given a trial in the next match—such 
are the subjects of never-ending interest in a school where games 
enthusiasm runs high. Not at all bad subjects, either, when 
compared with their elders’ talk about golf and lawn tennis ; the 
boys are at any rate concerned with other people’s exploits, and 
not their own. 

The way in which the size of the school affects the boy’s 
interest in games is simply that in the very large school the 
ordinary boy is so much farther removed from the members of 
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the first fifteen or first eleven. In the school of 300 not only has. 


each boy a greater chance of getting into the first fifteen himself, 
but it will be rare if every house has not one or two representatives 
in the teams. On the other hand, with numbers increased to 
between 600 and 800, the boy’s chance of representing the school 
is correspondingly reduced, and it will frequently happen that some 
houses will continue for several years without any member in a 
first team. It is not surprising, therefore, if the boys in those 
houses take less interest in the doings of the teams. 

Another reason why some boys will be inclined to lose interest 
in games is that in many public schools the running of the games 
is left almost entirely in the hands of the senior boys. Not only 
does this lead to favouritism and consequent dissatisfaction, but 
the best value is not got out of the games from an educational 
point of view. Too much power is put in the hands of the youth 
of seventeen or eighteen when he is able to settle a small boy’s 
whole athletic future by placing him in a ‘ colts’ game where he 
will have good and continuous coaching, or by condemning him 
to one of the ordinary games where little or no interest will be 
taken in his progress. This system tends on the one hand to too 
great glorification of the athlete, who seems to the small boy to 
have powers almost equivalent to those of life and death, and on 
the other hand to boredom for the ordinary boy who is cast into 
the outer darkness of the distant pitches with never a word of 
encouragement and advice. 

Surely, also, games are such an important part of school life, 
and can be so valuable an aid in the training of character, that 
they are a legitimate sphere of influence for the master. At many 
of the big schools, however, apart from the first games and ‘colts,’ 
it is rare for a master to be actively engaged in the regular 
superintendence of games. I have heard all the arguments about 
the value to the senior boys in the added responsibility and train- 
ing in organisation by looking after the games, but I submit 
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that this is amply provided for nowadays by the Officers’ Training 
Corps. The development of the Officers’ Training Corps at 
public schools has been most striking during the last few years, 
and it now plays a most important part in the training of a boy 
for responsibility and leadership. In the old days of Cadet Corps 
the work largely consisted in the officers (nearly always masters) 
standing out on the parade ground and drilling the boys, and, 
except in the cases of a few senior non-commissioned officers, it is 
doubtful if the process had any very great value. Nowadays the 
whole of the training is to teach the boy to command, and it is a 
splendid thing for junior corporals and lance-corporals to have 
to take their turn in front of their squads and give them instruc 

tion in military exercises. 

But to return to games. Let us assume that there is a 
tendency for the public school boy to grow less interested in 
games, and let us assume, further, that this tendency, though 
hardly noticeable at present, is likely, for the reasons given 
above, at the larger public schools to grow more pronounced 
in the future. Well, what of it? Does it matter ? 

To answer these questions we must take it for granted that 
if the boy begins to take less interest in games he will begin to 
take more interest in something else; if he does not talk, and 
think, about games he will certainly talk, and think, about some 
other subject. What subject will it be? ‘ Work, my dear sir, 
work and intellectual pursuits,’ I can picture a Headmaster of my 
acquaintance making reply while he rubs his hands with satisfac- 
tion. ‘ At last we are beginning to destroy this fetish of games 
which for so long has exercised its demoralising influence in public 
schools. No longer will boys spend all their leisure hours talking 
and thinking about cricket and football; the art of the Greeks 
and the charm of conics will take their place.’ I do not believe a 
word of it. Intellectual pursuits will not provide much of an 
outlet for the hunting instinct and spirit of adventure in the 
growing boy. It may be all right for a few boys, as it always was, 
but I suggest that in the majority of cases if boys have little 
interest in games they will turn to girls. Certainly that is the 
experience on the Continent, and it is a significant fact that last 
year boys from a great public school should have risked expulsion 
to go to dance at a night club. ‘ The spirit of adventure,’ you 
say. ‘ Yes, but turned in which direction ? ’ 

But now I shall be fallen upon as a crabbed old misogynist by 
a band of co-educationists, mothers, sisters (especially sisters), 
dancing mistresses, jazz bands, and the rest. ‘ Why not ?’ they 
cry. ‘There is no harm in it. Why shouldn’t the boy of sixteen 
or seventeen take an interest in girls? Why shouldn’t he go to 
thés dansants and evening dances?’ I protest that I have not 
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said that there is any harm in it. I am only a humble inquirer, 
or at any rate only an inquirer, and I merely point to what seems 
to be a tendency, asking if it be true. My whole aim and ambition 
is that the public schools of England should continue to produce 
as fine material, physically, mentally, and spiritually, as they 
have done in the past, or, if possible, to improve on it in the 
future. Others are far more competent to judge of the effect of 
the change, if indeed there is a tendency to a change in this 
direction. I would ask them to direct their inquiry first of all as 
to whether one of the underlying reasons for the success of the 
public school system has been that the interests of boys during 
their years of growth have been directed towards games instead of 
girls. Secondly, if there is a tendency towards a change in this 
direction, let them consider whether it is for better or for worse. 
If they decide that it is for the better, let us do what we can to 
encourage the tendency ; but if for the worse, then I have indi- 
cated ways in which it can be checked. I suggest, however, as 
rather a striking fact that educational authorities in France, 
Germany, and possibly other countries are at the present time 
making great efforts to promote and encourage in their secondary 
schools a greater interest in games. It would be a queer result 
if at the end of the next thirty years we found that foreign nations 
had changed to our system while we had changed to theirs. 


STEPHEN Foor. 
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THE ADVANTAGES OF A CLASSICAL 
EDUCATION 


THERE may be those who, on seeing such a title as the above, 
will turn impatiently away, exclaiming against the ineptitude of 
any attempt to revive so hoary a subject. Enough, and more 
than enough, of books, articles, and letters to the editor, they 
would maintain, have been hurled to and fro above what is but 
little more than the corpse of a controversy. Might it not now 
be left in peace, buried under its own immense heap of Placets 
and Non-placets ? 

Yet this question of the rival merits of ‘classical’ and 
‘ scientific ’ education is one which in some form or other will be 
with us always, or at least so long as men have the habit of 
disagreeing on matters which concern them most, for it is one 
which, when traced to its fundamental elements, will be found to 
be among the most basic and vital which can ever be propounded. 
Ané@ although so much has been written and spoken on both sides, 
it may yet be found, when the subject is more thoroughly analysed, 
that only the fringe has up to the present been touched and that 
the real reasons why one method should be preferred to the other 
are overlooked. 

The arguments which are generally advanced in favour of a 
scientific education are, in brief, as follows : that the most impor- 
tant subject of knowledge for terrestrial man is that of the 
processes and workings of the physical universe in which he 
lives, together with the laws (when these can be formulated) by 
which it is governed ; that such knowledge is of primary utility 
to man, and that in the absence of it he will be unable to direct 
his life successfully and must inevitably fall a prey to Nature— 
that is to say, he will be crushed out of existence by the working 
of those inexorable natural laws which he has not taken the 
trouble to understand ; finally, that art, literature, philosophy, 
and religion, though admittedly of value, are more in the nature 
of beautiful adornments of human life rather than absolute 
necessities, and that education in these directions should come 
after and be subsidiary to an education in natural science, which 
is the primary essential. 

Vor. CI—No. 599 97 H 
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Professor Graham Kerr, at a recent meeting of the British 
Association at Oxford, which forms the subject of a leading 
article in Nature of September 4, 1926, states the case thus. He 
lays emphasis on the fact that the general truth of evolution is 
doubted by no intelligent educated man, and that however much 
biologists may differ from one another as to the nature and 
causes of variation, they are all agreed that one form of life has 
gradually grown out of another, and that there has been no 
interruption of the stream of life by the intervention of a creative 
fiat, however this stream may have started. He goes on to ask, 
if this be so, why is it that so small a portion of school time is 
devoted to teaching the all-important truths of science to the 
young? Why in the twentieth century is our education still 
predominantly academic and literary ? We are living beings, and 
biology deals with the laws of life and physical science, with the 
workings of this wonderful universe in which we find ourselves 
placed ; surely it is the knowledge of these things that should 
constitute the greater part of the teaching which we are to receive 
when we are young. 

Although reasoning of this kind has a plausible appearance, 
it is only because the case has been but half stated. As the 
article in Nature, from which the above is taken, points out : 

Professor Kerr seems to forget that there are two elements in education ; 
first, the giving of useful information, and secondly, and by far the most 
important, the training and development of the mind, the instrument by 
which this information is to be used. The question then arises, ‘ How do 
the boys trained in public schools and in their extensions, our older 
universities, quit themselves in after-life ? ’ 

The answer is not doubtful. Our political leaders, whatever their 
shortcomings, are on the whole the best in the world ; and it is noteworthy 
that the exceptions to the rule have not been trained in public schools. 
Our Darwins, Lyells, Kelvins in most cases began their educations with a 
classical training. Michael Faraday was of course a great exception. 
Continental scientific men have in nearly every case also had a classical 
foundation for their education. .. . 

Space forbids our entering into a discussion as to how the classical 
training effects its object, but we would direct Professor Kerr’s attention 
to two things. First, that great naturalist, Dr. Bateson, whose untimely 
death we all deplore, admitted that he was a ‘ failure’ as far as classics 
were concerned, yet he led a crusade in favour of the retention of compul- 
sory Greek in Cambridge. Secondly, when about twenty-five years ago, 
classical training on account of its supposed inutility had been reduced to 
a minimum in American education, the consequences of this step were so 
flagrantly disastrous that a strong movement was begun to restore this 
teaching as an essential element in education. 


Such a pronouncement as the above, coming as it does from 
so high a scientific authority as the editorial chair of Nature, 
must inevitably carry great weight. 
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In support of a classical education it is urged that scientific 
facts in themselves are of little value to human beings unless they 
can be related to the laws and principles which underlie them ; 
that the knowledge of the physical universe is not of primary 
importance to man, since he has a spiritual as well as a physical 
nature, and, since his physical nature exists for the sake of his 
spiritual side, and not vice versd, it is the knowledge of spiritual 
truth which is of first importance to him ; lastly, that an educa- 
tion which deals mainly with phenomena and external things 
without relating them satisfactorily to the subjective or abstract 
realities which are behind them is not only incapable of fulfilling 
the true office of education, but is actually dangerous, since owing 
to the undue emphasis laid on one side, and that one the external 
side of things, an entirely warped outlook is produced, the 
faculties of the mind which deal with intellectual and spiritual 
matters are left undeveloped, and there is a tendency to dismiss 
all things which cannot be weighed and measured by material 
instruments as unreal and hypothetical. 

It is claimed that a classical education not only introduces 
to the mind subject-matter which is unequalled in its beauty and 
truth, but at the same time trains the mind to exercise its own 
powers and thus enables it to arrive at truth at first hand, 
simultaneously presenting to the consciousness models of all that 
is best in the method by which truth can be expressed. 


Always in the classics the standard and the touchstone had nothing to 
say to any degree of merit falling short of what is perfect... . 

The Greeks were not merely a highly gifted, but an amazingly brilliant 
race, and everything they made is marked by beauty and fitness, without 
excess or extravagance... . 

It was sometimes said that this complex age had nothing to learn 
from the Greeks because, for example, they knew nothing of Science with 
a big S, or of the problems of a scientific and industrial civilization. 
But the statement was, in Aristotle’s phrase, manifestly at variance with 
notorious facts. The great value of the Greeks was that their life was 
simple, and their minds were courageous and free, and therefore with clear 
vision they faced all the essential problems of humanity. 


Such are the arguments advanced in support of the two types 
of education, but before weighing the one set against the other 
it may be well to consider briefly the real nature of education 
itself. One of the most notable features of the modern misuse of 
language is the manner in which words whose true meaning is 
inherent in their very form are violently distorted into quite a 
foreign connotation. How many psychologists, for instance, 
would admit that their science had anything to do with the soul, 


1 Presidential Address of the Lord Chief Justice, Lord Hewart of Bury, to the 
Classical Association in Manchester, quoted from The Times of October 9, 1926. 
H 2 
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and how many teachers really believe that the most important 
part of education is not the putting in, but the bringing out ? 
This is a fundamental point, for if the real purpose of education 
were to cram, pump, or insert into the mind something which was 
not already there, then the scientific method would be unequalled, 
for the number of scientific facts is already vast and continually 
increasing, and the mind thus inflated could go on being expanded 
until it either burst or was filled to capacity. 

But real education is not a driving in, but a drawing out. 
What, then, is this something which, if it is to be drawn out, must 
already be possessed ? The something which it is the office of 
education to draw out is the totality of the innate ideas of truth 
which are already in the mind, albeit in a latent or unconscious 
condition. The fact that the mind does possess these innate ideas, 
or this potential knowledge, is conclusively proved by Plato in 
the dialogue Meno, and, although their reality has been questioned 
by some modern philosophers, it is obvious that no actual 
knowledge of any kind could be acquired unless there were already 
in the mind a potential knowledge of some description. For 
example, no amount of teaching could ever teach a child to 
distinguish between a human being and a tree unless there were 
already in its mind some kind of subjective ‘idea’ or inner 
criterion to which the external objects could be related. The 
whole object of education is the awakening or leading out of this 
potential knowledge. The mind of a child is unaware of the ideas 
or truths which it contains, because its attention has not been 
directed to them, but as soon as the teacher does direct its atten- 
tion to these truths the child at once recognises them. A familiar 
example is a mathematical or geometrical demonstration. The 
child at first is unaware of the conclusion to be demonstrated, but 
when the steps of the proof are gone through in an orderly manner 
it at once recognises the truth which is involved. 

It follows that the mere storing of the mind with facts does not 
constitute education in any sense of the word, but may even 
render the real process of education more difficult. The distinc- 
tion between facts and truth is one which is often overlooked. 
Truth is the conformity of the thought of the cognising conscious- 
ness to the thing or reality cognised ; it is attained in so far as the 
idea in the mind really corresponds to the existence or being to 
which it refers. But a fact is merely a thing done or accomplished. 
No number of facts relating to phenomena could ever constitute 
truth, or give to the mind real knowledge, unless such facts were 
related to the causes and principles behind them. Knowledge of 
facts is of little value unless these facts can be related to each 
other and explained in the light of laws and principles. But 
these laws and principles are not in themselves phenomenal or 
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material, for although they may be recognised as operating in 
phenomenal objects, and their workings may explain perceived 
facts, they themselves are not dependent upon the objects or facts 
and are therefore immaterial or noumenal. They are, in fact, 
aspects of these same truths, or ideas of truth, which are innate 
in the human mind, for the same laws operate both in man and in 
the universe, and it is only because man has these ‘ ideas’ or 
principles already latent in himself that he can recognise them 
in the workings of Nature. 

The problem of the educator is to convert this potential 
knowledge into actual knowledge, or to confront the mind with 
truth in such a manner that it is immediately recognised and 
becomes a conscious possession. 

In a certain sense the whole of life is education, since from birth 
to death man is perpetually confronted with an amazing variety 
of objects and events which it is vitally important for him to 
understand. The physical universe and the physical and 
phenomenal side of things generally are like a great puzzle which 
can only be solved completely when all external phenomena can 
be fully related to their subjective causes. But if man had been 
confronted with these mysteries, upon the solution of which his 
whole well-being depends, without being given the faculties by 
which he might solve them, then he would be the most miserable 
creature on the face of the globe. On examining the real nature 
of man, however, it becomes increasingly clear that he has all 
the necessary faculties, and that only the training which a real 
system of education can give is necessary in order that he shall 
be able to use them. Thus the faculties which enable him to 
direct the physical side of his life, such as senses, instincts, and 
memory, are operative in all normal human beings; but those 
which pertain to the abstract, intellectual, and spiritual side of 
his nature require definite and deliberate training, for since they 
are higher and more important than those which pertain to the 
physical side, they appear later in life and take longer to mature. 
Human beings may and frequently do live a moderately successful 
physical life without developing the power of abstract thought, 
but in so far as they do this they are leaving unrealised the 
greater part of their own possibilities. 

These are the faculties which education must bring out into 
activity, for these alone can really explain to man his own nature 
and the nature of the universe in which he finds himself. The 
other faculties may supply him with data, but they can never 
give explanations ; they may record instances, but they can 
never formulate laws. In order to understand any fact it is 
necessary to relate it by means of the reason to its cause, and in 
order to realise the true nature of any effect it is necessary to 
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trace it back to its original cause. Facts, to a mind which has not 
learnt to reason, are like heavy weights which prevent it from 
moving. They are more useless to it than petrol to a horse. 

In considering any method of education we have first to 
examine its subject-matter, the actual content of the body of 
knowledge which the mind derives from it and its utility or in- 
utility, and secondly, and more important, the effect on character, 
the extent to which it enables the individual who undergoes it to 
actualise his potentialities and take his place in life. 

The subject-matter of a scientific education includes the nature, 
processes, and laws of the universe and of man, or so we are told. 
But when the actual content of a scientific education is examined 
it is found that many of the ‘laws’ formulated are hypothetical, 
many of its conclusions tentative, and that its totality includes 
more than one hitherto unsolved contradiction. Moreover, it is 
admitted that ultimate causes have not yet been reached. Science 
has not yet arrived at the stage of being able to relate either the 
universe or man to the First Principle, which is the Author of both. 
It has not yet solved the secret of life, or the mystery of conscious- 
ness, or the nature of matter. We neither belittle the devoted 
labours of the scientists who havee investigated and are now 
investigating these problems, nor do we disparage the many bene- 
fits which scientific discovery has brought to the world ; but we 
are considering the question from the point of view of education. 

It is one thing to realise the necessity of scientific investigation 
and its importance in solving our industrial problems, but it is 
quite another to advocate the training which it involves as a 
means for educating young minds at an impressionable stage, and 
before they have been trained to think for themselves or have 
had enough experience of life to give them a balanced outlook. 
We may fairly ask whether it is wise or safe, or in any way 
justifiable, for the educator to store the mind of a growing boy or 
girl with a body of ‘ facts’ many of which are unexplained, with 
a system of ‘laws’ which are liable to be changed within the 
next few years, and, in a word, with a mass of knowledge totally 
unrelated to ultimate principles and real causes. The effects 
are obvious enough. Most biologists are avowed atheists, while 
physicists tend more to agnosticism ; but the whole tendency of 
present-day scientific education is towards the most barren 
materialism. 

The subject-matter of the classics, also, deals with the universe 
and with man ; they also deal with the relation of these two to God. 
Although it is the modern fashion to disparage the scientific know- 
ledge of the ancients, it may yet be found, when certain obscure 
and profound passages are more fully understood, that they knew 
are more of the ultimate nature of things than we imagine. 
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But the subject-matter of the classics is all-various. Whether 
we turn to them for history or myth, lyric or epic, comedy or 
tragedy, philosophy or theology, we shall find it perfect of its 
kind. To quote the words which Lord Hewart puts into the mouth 
of his imaginary witness to the value of the classics : 


It would be odd, would it not ? if the witness had not the courage to say 
that, as there is nothing new under the sun, and nothing modern except 
perhaps more rapid and dangerous methods of locomotion, there is no 
contemporary puzzle or problem upon which the ancient classics do not 
throw light. . . . What better illumination is to be found for the graver 
and underlying difficulties of the present century than the memorable 
passage in which Plato, comparing the condition of the State with the 
condition of the human body, employs all the resources of a vocabulary 
at once varied, cogent, and precise to explain the reason why we do not 
say that a man’s finger is in pain but do on the contrary say that the man 
himself is in pain in his finger ? 


The argument is sometimes advanced that the subject-matter 
of the classics has no practical utility. The question is of course 
dependent upon the standards by which practical utility is judged. 
But in the most strictly utilitarian walks of life the product of a 
classical education will be at an advantage because the more 
rigorous superior training of his mind will enable him to marshal 
and reduce to order details and facts without difficulty. This was 
abundantly proved in the war when it was found that for pro- 
ducing organising ability and initiative a classical education was 
unequalled. Moreover, in dealing with any modern problem he 
will have in his mind a host of instances, the accumulated 
experience of artists, statesmen, and philosophers certainly not 
inferior to those of to-day. And if utility is to embrace, as it must. 
something besides success in amassing wealth, then the studies 
which perpetually introduce to the mind masterpieces of truth and 
of beauty will be found in the ultimate weighing up to be the 
most useful of all, since they give to the intellectual and spiritual 
nature its proper and necessary food. For just as the physical 
body is changed and modified by the kind of food which it takes 
in and assimilates, so also, and in a more permanent manner, are 
the intellectual nature and outlook changed by the subject- 
matter of education. A diet of ‘ solid’ facts, concrete instances, 
and the dry bones of mathematical formule produces in time a 
hardening and rigidity of the mind, a fatal sclerosis of the intellect 
which gradually renders the individual incapable of dealing with 
abstract ideas or of considering any subject except through the 
obscure diminishing glass of a mechanical materialism. 

But subject-matter is not the only factor to be taken into 
account in the consideration of any system of education. Even 
more important is its general effect on character, individual and 
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collective, and the degree in which it is effective in educing or 
making active the latent powers which are in all human beings. 
Can it be said that a scientific education in itself alone is adequate ? 
Does it enable a child to understand life in the fullest sense of the 
phrase and fit him to take his place therein ? What have scientists 
themselves to say on the matter ? 


No one can feel satisfied with the results which the widespread teaching 
of science in Great Britain has so far produced. The majority of men 
appear not to have retained the merest fragment of the scientific facts they 
presumably learnt at school, and they certainly show no signs of having 
assimilated scientific principles and method. Even among men of science 
themselves it is not rare to find science regarded as a craft rather than as a 
philosophy, and a successful chemist or physicist is often on no higher an 
intellectual level than a skilled motor mechanic. In these circumstances, 
science will still advance so long as destiny throws up from time to time 
the man of insight and genius—the Dalton, the Clerk-Maxwell, the J. J. 
Thomson—but is that progress likely to be as thorough or as rapid as 
would be desirable ? Is it in the least degree probable that the intellectual 
advance of the nation at large will keep pace with even a comparatively 
slow advance of science if present conditions continue ? It seems that the 
answer to both these questions must be a regretful ‘ No’ ; whereupon the 
further question arises: What will be the effect upon civilisation if the 
general intellectual level lags seriously behind the progress of science ? ? 


The late war, the writer goes on, showed us what may happen 
if the powers and forces of science are misapplied. He then deals 
with the argument that men of science collectively are not 
responsible for the misuse of scientific knowledge, pointing out 
that, although in a certain sense science is non-moral, it is 
impossible to divorce science from the scientist, who is human and 
shares human responsibilities. 

Knowledge of the powers of Nature may be only a curse to 
man if he has not also the knowledge of the purposes for which 
those powers are to be used. But it is precisely this latter kind 
of knowledge which a modern scientific education cannot and 
does not even pretend to give, since science in the sense in which 
we commonly use the word regards all that belongs to the spiritual 
side of things in which alone is the true purpose of material things, 
to be found as entirely outside its domain. What is to become of 
the next generation if it is to-day possible for one of the most 
promising products of a modern biological school to state in all 
seriousness that man is a purely material and mechanical being, 
the essential of his nature which distinguished him from other 
creatures consisting merely of a different arrangement of mole- 
cules? This is no hypothetical case, nor is it an uncommon one. 

2 ‘The Influence of Science,’ by E. J. Holmyard (a review of Science and 


Civilization, Essays Arranged and Edited by F. S. Marvin): Nature, October 16, 
1926. 
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The only education which can ever be adequate in the full 
sense of the word is one which will confer on him who undergoes 
it the power of solving problems for himself, by the light of his 
own reason, which will unfold to him in orderly stages the 
principles of his own human nature and the nature of the universe 
in which he finds himself, together with the knowledge of the 
Source from which all things came and the purpose for which 
they exist. This is not an impossible ideal of education, but one 
which is within reach at the present day. It demands, however, 
one great requisite, and that is the complete and adequate training 
of the human mind. The problems by which the modern world is 
confronted might without exception be solved if those who 
exercise themselves in their solution had enjoyed education 
which had developed to the full their power of reasoning. 

Atheism, agnosticism, and scepticism are not, as is sometimes 
imagined, signs of intellectual maturity, but of intellectual 
adolescence. Spiritual realities are more real, and therefore more 
certain, than any particular.thing or isolated fact. Our doubts 
as to their reality and demonstrability have arisen, not because 
our intellectual attainments are superior to those of the ancients, 
but because we have not yet reached their level, not because we 
now know more of the true nature of things than was known 3000 
years ago, but because our attention has been so much directed 
to the phenomenal and the sensible that we have almost lost 
sight of the noumenal and the intelligible, in which alone is the 
ultimate explanation of things which we touch and see. 

To take but a single instance of the false conclusions which 
are apt to be arrived at when facts are dealt with by minds 
untrained in the real art of reasoning. In a passage already 
referred to we find the statement that the general truth of 
evolution is doubted by no intelligent man. Now what exactly 
does this imply ? The ‘ facts’ of evolution are well known and 
generally admitted—namely, that in Nature we observe a scale 
of existences ascending in complexity and degree of intelligence 
from the amceba at the one end to man at the other. But when 
it is argued from this. that the lower could have produced the 
higher, that a lesser degree of intelligence could by itself have 
given rise to and been the producing cause of a greater degree, or, 
in the popular parlance, that man could have ‘ descended’ 
from the monkeys, the absurdity of the theory based upon the 
facts is obvious. Before anything can evolve or come into 
manifestation in the physical world it must first subsist as a 
perfect potentiality in the world of thought. 

This is but a single example of the errors which are inevitable 
when the proper training of the mind is neglected. One often 
hears it said that the most important things in life, such as the 
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reality of God or the divine origin and immortality of the human 
soul, cannot be proved. But this is plainly due to a misconception 
of the nature of reality, since, if it is possible to prove anything 
at all in human life, the reality of the Creator of all things must be 
the most easily proved of all ; and if it is possible for man to have 
certain knowledge of anything, he must be capable of investigating 
the nature of his own soul. Our difficulties are in a great measure 
due to the fact that we are inclined to keep the spiritual and the 
intellectual in two distinct and watertight compartments. But, 
as Tudor Jones has said, ‘ many have conceived of spiritual life 
as something entirely different from the mental life. It is different, 
but only as the bud is different from the blossom.’ 

It is not, of course, contended that the ordinary classical 
education will by itself suffice to train the mind to a self-evident 
and luminous comprehension of reality and truth. Nor does it 
supply fully the three essential requisites outlined above. But 
it is claimed that it lays the foundations for the proper training 
of the mind in a manner quite beyond the possibilities of a purely 
scientific education, and that what is, so to speak, built into the 
structure of the developing consciousness during its pursuit will 
be a real and permanent possession and not merely a system of 
theories, more or less tentative, that the scientific discoveries of 
to-morrow may supersede. 

As Lord Hewart has said : 


And without doubt our witness would have much to say of the value of 
Latin Prose as an instrument of education—that subtle and testing exercise 
which, while it demands not only grammatical accuracy, but also literary 
knowledge and imagination, compels a person even against his will to be 
perfectly honest with his own mind, never imagining or persuading himself 
that he understands or can express what he has only half thought out. 


Perhaps that is the greatest benefit which any education can 
confer—a complete intellectual honesty developed by a constant 
stimulus to real thinking. But an education which deals mainly 
in facts, real or supposed, will eventually cause the process of 
abstract creative thought to become more and more difficult, at 
the same time blinding the consciousness to nearly all that makes 
life worth living. 

To sum up in the words of one who, for all that he fell foul of 
the official classicists of his day, yet had more of the true spirit 
of the Greeks than many an Athenian—the great Thomas Taylor. 
Speaking of the difference between the pursuit of knowledge by 
experimental methods and by philosophic reasoning he says : 


No less remarkable is the difference between the tendencies of the two 
pursuits ; for the one elevates the Soul to the most luminous heights and 
to that Great Ineffable, Who is beyond all altitude ; but the other is the 
cause of a mighty calamity to the Soul, since, according to the elegant 
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expression of Plutarch, it extinguishes her principal and brightest eye— 
the knowledge of Divinity. 

In short, the one leads to all that is grand, sublime, and splendid in the 
Universe ; the other to all that is little, grovelling, and dark. 

The one is the parent of the most pure and ardent piety ; the genuine 
progeny of the other are impiety and atheism. 

And, in fine, the one confers on its votary the most sincere, permanent, 
and exalted delight ; the other, continual disappointment and unceasing 
molestation. 


It remains to consider what is the peculiar quality which 
gives to the classics their unrivalled potency as an education. 
Other nations have had, and have, great literatures; yet in 
the opinion of the highest authorities, they are not so suit- 
able as educational agents as the literatures of Greece and 
Rome. What was it that gave to the life of Greece its mar- 
vellous vividness and to that of Rome its massive dignity ? 
The culture of Rome, while it imparted its individual charac- 
teristics to its literary masterpieces, yet owed much to Greece. 
What, then, were the mysterious sources from which the Greek 
writers derived their inspiration? The original source of that 
civilising influence which gave to Athens her brilliance and to 
Rome her gravitas was Egypt. For thousands of years before 
the time of Pericles there had existed in that country a 
civilisation which produced works of art before which those 
of Greece itself grow dim, with a religion of a beauty and 
sublimity unsurpassed in the history of the world. The wisdom 
of the Egyptians was no fable, or it would never have caused the 
master-minds of Greece, such as Pythagoras and Plato, to spend 
years of their lives in the Egyptian temples for the purpose of 
acquiring it. In Egypt herself this wisdom found expression in 
the religion, the culture and art which to-day we endeavour in 
vain to fathom, and when Greece was touched by its influence 
all her many-coloured genius flamed out in splendour. This it is 
that gives to Plato his quality of timelessness, to Homer his 
eternal youth : this influence, bubbling over into Greek tragedy, 
has lifted it beyond the processes of decay—it has vivified and 
transfigured every Greek art. It may not be an obvious or even 
a direct influence, but it is there, a subtle something woven into 
the very texture of Greek thought. To-day official anthropology, 
having outgrown its tendency to regard the Egyptians as a 
primitive people, is coming to regard Egypt as the primal fountain 
of all our civilisation. 

The Egyptians had undoubtedly solved many of the more 
fundamental problems about which we are still perplexed. Their 
wisdom included a knowledge of the real system of the universe. 
And it is because the best Greek literature is founded on truth 
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in a more sure and intimate manner than are our modern literary 
achievements that its appeal to the human mind is so strong. 
To take, for instance, the case of Homer. The Odyssey is much 
more than a mere tale of adventure, though even as such it would 
be a work of transcendent genius. But beyond its literal meaning 
it has a symbolical one: it is a profound allegory describing the 
wanderings of the human soul. Even this may not exhaust its 
meaning, for it may yet be found, when its symbology is rightly 
interpreted, that scientific truths which we believe ourselves to 
have recently discovered are contained in it. Whether Homer 
himself consciously intended all these meanings when he wrote 
the poem is immaterial, for an inspired poet often expresses more 
than he himself understands; the point to be emphasised is 
that as these profound truths were known and formed a part of 
the general background of thought, they were expressed in one 
aspect or another by the creative artists of early times. 

It is because the works of classical writers form collectively 
an expression of truth far more complete than any other literature 
in the world that their value in education is so great, for even if, 
as may be the case in reading Homer, the mind is not conscious 
of the more profound meaning behind the literal one, yet because 
that meaning is there, because the work as a whole is founded 
upon truth and deals with real principles, the mind is conscious 
of a satisfaction and a sense of security which the most charming 
and brilliant writings which were based merely on speculation or 
fantasy could not give. 

The Greek myths, too, contain treasures which we have 
hardly begun to investigate. The more crude their form the 
more profound, as a rule, is the truth to be found in them. Where, 
outside of the classics, could one find such a collection of stories, 
tales that can delight a child and afford subjects of meditation 
for a philosopher ? 

Nor [says Lord Hewart] are we at all likely to suppose that any mere 
accident can explain why the same studies—to go back to the distinction 
drawn by Aristotle between the various functions of education—serve for 
the building of character, for present and future intellectual enjoyment and 
for amusement and rest. We recall once more Mr. Justice Denman’s 


“words : 
‘ puero vix intellecta . . . gaudia quanta seni.’ 


Even yet we do not perhaps realise the full possibilities of a 
classical education. The greatest treasures which the classics 
contain we often pass by through lack of appreciation. Plato 
we have not, as a nation, begun to understand. If taught, as 
they too often are at present, without the knowledge of the more 
profound aspects of Greek thought which is necessary to vivify 
them fully and relate them satisfactorily to the problems of the 
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actual life of the present day, they can yet mould the character 
and give an intellectual background which is the most precious 
equipment a man can have, what will be the effect when all their 
treasures are explored and made available, when their philosophy 
at length receives its due measure of attention, and the secrets 
which enabled their writers to become such masters in the art 
of using language are revealed ? Then perhaps the true education 
of the human race will begin, the unfolding of those mighty 
creative powers which are latent in man, occasionally bursting 
out in some transcendent genius, but not as yet systematically 
cultivated and unfolded. 

The path to the millennium is through the actualising of the 
real intellect of man, that spiritual side of his nature which 
enables him to see things as they are and not as they seem 
to be. It is the vots of Plato and the Neoplatonists, that 
pregnant word which in English we translate variously by 
spirit, intellect, or mind. In this true education the classics are 
essential, for by them the mind may be led on from poetry to 
history, from history to philosophy, encountering at every step 
a model perfect of its kind. Thus the consciousness will not 
only be introduced stage by stage to ultimate reality and the 
intellect trained in the methods whereby it may easily investigate 
or test any concept which is presented to it, but the individual 
will also and simultaneously acquire the power to express himself 
with the utmost lucidity and grace. Nor is this but an idle dream ; 
rather it is the direction which education must inevitably follow as 
soon as its true function of drawing out rather than of cramming 
in is more generally remembered. The day of the classics is not 
past—it has hardly dawned. For over 2000 years we have been 
content to be enthralled by their beauty ; very soon we shall 
realise that they can also illuminate us with their truth. 


GEORGE H. BONNER 
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POETRY AND EXAMINATIONS 


SoME twenty-five years ago at school we were given a card on 
which was printed Longfellow’s Wreck of the ‘ Hesperus.’ This 
was the raw material for our weekly lesson on English poetry for 
a whole term. For twelve weeks we worked every conceivable 
exercise the master could devise with that poem; we analysed 
it, we parsed each word and learned its etymology, and we learned 
the verses by heart so that some of us could almost repeat them 
backwards. To this day I find it difficult to keep calm when I 
hear that first line, ‘ It was the schooner Hesperus.’ The sound 
of those words brings back memories of dull hours spent with that 
pale green card. It is hardly necessary to say that I have an 
unyielding prejudice against Longfellow, and it took some years 
before poetry meant anything to me except complete boredom. 
It may be said that it was a poor thing we were dissecting ; but 
in a higher form they were carrying out the same thorough opera- 
tions on I/ Penseroso. 

This inhuman treatment of poetry is no longer tolerated in 
most schools. Well-printed and tastefully bound anthologies 
are now used in place of the single poem on a card. The gram- 
matical analysis of fine poetry is generally condemned, for most 
teachers of English realise now that their business is not to pull 
masterpieces to bits for study under the microscope, but rather 
to pass on something of the pleasures of poetry to their pupils. 
This applies chiefly to the teaching of English in junior forms ; 
as soon as examinations loom ahead methods must change, for 
examining bodies are the last to recognise sound advances in 
teaching methods. This is particularly clear in the papers they 
set on poetry and on the plays of Shakespeare. The questions 
necessitate a minute study of poems and plays which robs them 
of their charm and appeal. It is for this reason that some of us 
have a feeling in the theatre when a Shakespeare play is being 
performed that we are back at school. Few of us would like to 
study intensively for a year ‘Selections from Shelley,’ or to 
answer at the end of that period such a question as: 


Give an account of the two poems Arethusa and The Hymn of Pan, with 
some explanation of their mythological allusions. 
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Yet that was set to boys in a recent first school examina- 
tion. 

Of late years the publication of plain text editions of Shake- 
speare has increased—this is a good sign—and many schools use 
these for junior and middle forms. The pity is that when the 
boys get into the examination form they generally have to use 
fully annotated editions with long introductions. The possible 
effects of this may be estimated by a consideration of two such 
editions, both of which have sales such as any novelist would 
envy. 

The first is an edition of Julius Cesar. There are 253 pages, 
mostly of small type; of these, 73 make up the introduction, 
which describes the characters in detail to prevent any misunder- 
standing in the reader’s mind. The opening paragraph is worth 
quoting : 

Adherence to the fundamental rules of characterisation is of vital 
importance, and contributes much more to the excellence of a play than 
do the Unities of Time and Place. Hence it is not surprising to find that 
Shakespeare pays much more regard to the former than to the latter. 
The principal rules by which a dramatist is guided may be called, respec- 
tively, the Laws of Distinctiveness, Contrast, Consistency and Effectiveness. 
After each character has been studied in the light of these amazing 
laws, a history of Rome is given, followed by an abstract of the 
play; this is helpful to those who find it difficult to follow the 
plot! At p. 75 the text begins. A running commentary is kept 
up in the margin ; it is explained, for instance, that ‘ ruddy drops ’ 
means ‘ drops of blood,’ and that ‘ good cheer’ means ‘ be of 
good cheer.’ The text ends at p. 160. But the ingenuity of the 
editors is by no means exhausted. Twenty-nine pages of supple- 
mentary notes follow; amongst other things, for example, we 
are told that the spleen is ‘ a spongy viscus near the large extremity 
of the stomach.’ 

The next topic considered is the grammar of Shakespeare. 
Here are to be found examples of the use of the nominative 
absolute, double superlatives, and the ethic dative. On the whole, 
Shakespeare comes through the test rather badly. The following 
reads like a note on a schoolboy’s essay : 

“Cas.: Upon what sickness ? 
BrvtT. : Impatient of my absence, 
And grief that young Octavius with Mark Antony .. .’ 
(Act iv., sc. 3, 152.) 
Strictly speaking this should be ‘ Impatience.’ Brutus began as if 
he were going to say ‘She was impatient of my absence and full of 
grief.’ But Shakespeare, writing rather loosely, mixes the two con- 
structions, 


‘Writing rather loosely ’ is good—very good. 
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The editors find other subjects to deal with after disposing of 
Shakespeare’s grammar. Metrical construction is the next topic ; 
a list of classical names follows. One would have thought that 
by this time, in common decency, the words of the play could 
hardly be worried further ; but a glossary is added ; we are given 
such information as— 


CuHEw — to grind with the teeth; hence to ruminate, ponder upon 
(‘ chew upon this,’ Act i., sc. 2, 171). 
The book finishes with ten pages of closely printed examination 
papers. 

An edition of the Midsummer Night’s Dream is by another 
hand. It is equally full of annotations. There are 224 pages in 
the book ; of these 52 form the introduction ; there are 74 pages 
of text ; the notes take up another 43 ; and these are followed by 
a glossary, notes on sources, metre and grammar. Some idea of 
the sale of these school editions may be gathered from the fact 
that between 1893 and 1923 this particular play was reprinted 
sixteen times. 

It is important to understand why the teaching of Shake- 
speare’s plays and of English poetry in upper forms has remained 
so conservative while in junior forms it has become more humane. 
The reason lies in the present examination system. There has 
been certainly some improvement in the type of questions set 
recently. Twenty years ago boys were expected to answer such 
questions as these on The Tempest : 


(a) Derive by ’y lakin, ’em, ecstasy, and trace the Elizabethan sense of 
the last word from its etymology. 
(6) Point out and explain any grammatical peculiarities in the following: 
‘ The broom groves, 
Whose shadow the dismissed bachelor loves being lass-lorn.’ 
(c) In what peculiar sense does Shakespeare use the prepositions for, 
from, of, to, out ? 


An advance has been made on this kind of question ; but the 
following, set last year, is not calculated to inspire any boy with 
a love of Twelfth Night : 


Give the context of the following passages and write notes on the words 
and phrases in italics :-— 
(a) ‘ Misprision in the highest degree! Lady cucullus non facit 
monachum ; that’s as much to say as I wear not motley in my brain.’ 
() ‘ The free maids that weave their thread with bones 
Do use to chant it ; it is silly sooth.’ 


Three other extracts were set for similar treatment ; but the 
two given are sufficient to show the type of question still given 
in public examinations. For a boy to prepare for such detailed 
questions he must of necessity cram a great deal of useless know- 
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ledge which has little or no bearing on the appreciation of 
Shakespeare. The examiner’s difficulty is to invent questions 
which will prove that the play has been studied in detail. It is 
easy to set examination papers on subjects which entail exact 
information. Language is obviously such a subject, but the 
appreciation of literature presents a different problem. A 
knowledge of the anatomy of literature—its history, its forms, 
and the figures of speech—has interest of a limited kind, and may 
be a real aid to appreciation ; but under the present system these 
accidentals tend to become the end of study in themselves, so 
that in the process of acquiring such knowledge literature is 
smothered. 

The problem is serious for all lovers of our poetry. Every 
persuasion is now brought to bear on parents to keep their boys 
at school until they can sit for the first examination. The mischief 
is done when they begin to grind for that certificate. Up to that 
time they probably have enjoyed their English work in Shake- 
speare and in poetry. They have been accustomed to treating a 
play as a play ; they have taken parts in reading ; perhaps they 
have performed some scenes before their fellows or in public. 
The English master has reduced explanation to a minimum, and 
has quite frankly omitted passages which he felt were beyond 
the understanding of his pupils. But when the certificate work 
begins, all this must change. For a year they study a play 
intensively with the aid of such editions as those described. They 
have to cope with the ingenuity of an examiner who may not 
understand what is legitimate to expect from a boy, and who 
probably has lost touch with boy life and whose standard is rather 
that of the honours student in English. 

In a recent report by the examiners on the papers submitted 
in a first school examination of 1925 the following passage occurs : 


In some schools candidates had evidently been furnished with dictated 
analyses of certain poems (especially Lycidas) ; a whole class would some- 
times send up almost identical answers obviously learnt by heart—occa- 
sionally even in tabulated form. 


An examiner of considerable experience has told me that it is 
often possible to group candidates by schools according to their 
answers. These two statements show the futility of examining 
boys in English poetry. 

It may be said that the fault lies with the teachers of the 
subject rather than with the examiners. To this it may be 
answered with truth that not all English masters have a love for 
literature. In many schools much of the English teaching is 
done, and in the nature of things must be done, by men who have 
no special interest in the subject, but who have to take periods 
Vor. CI—No. 599 I 
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of English to fill up their time-tables. When a school is large 
enough to have specialists it quite naturally looks first for a 
mathematics, a science, or a modern language specialist. Only 
a very large school can afford to have an English specialist. It 
may further be pointed out that although payment by results is 
no longer an officially recognised system, yet any master who has 
many failures in the first school examination soon finds himself 
in difficulties, and if the failures are continuous he must give up 
his position. Schools are now judged efficient, or otherwise, 
according to their successes in this particular examination. It 
cannot be wondered, therefore, that many masters use the method 
of dictated analyses when dealing with poems of difficult subject- 
matter like Lycidas. After all, very few boys and very few grown- 
ups really enjoy poems of that type—many are incapable of 
appreciating these things; but if boys are examined in their 
knowledge of great poems the masters feel that they must some- 
how or other get them to learn the stock criticisms, for they 
realise that to many boys the passing of this examination is of 
great importance to their future careers. It is no good blaming 
the schoolmaster ; the examiners have set the pace, and somehow 
or other the boys must be got up to standard. 

The way out of the problem seems to be to omit appreciation 
of poetry and drama from public examinations. There would still 
be ample scope for testing the knowledge and use of English. The 
study of our own language might very well be made more thorough 
with benefit to all. It would be useful to include the study of the 
development of the language on the lines of such books as Bradley’s 
Making of English, Wyld’s The Growth of English, or Jesperson’s 
Growth and Structure of the English Language. Such topics as 
prosody, figures of speech, the forms of literature and the bare 
facts of the history of English literature—without opinions on 
actual books—are legitimate subjects of examination. This more 
detailed knowledge of our language and of the technique of 
literature is a valuable aid to that appreciation which should be 
the fine flower of our teaching, unblasted by the dry wind of 
examinations. 

The problem of the examining of literature was considered by 
the Departmental Committee on English (1919), and in the Report 
it is stated : 

Sir Stanley Leathes informed us that the Sub-committee—who framed 
the English regulations in the new Class I. Civil Service Examination had 
been unanimous as to the difficulty of examining on literature, but they 
had recommended its inclusion among the options of the examination 
because they felt that to omit it altogether would react injuriously on the 
teaching of English literature in Universities and elsewhere. 


This merely creates a vicious circle. Surely we have not reached 
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such a stage of examination frenzy that we only read?English 
literature, and encourage our pupils to do so, because it is an 
examination subject! No subject is so quickly paralysed by the 
icy hand of the examiner. The fact that we have forced boys and 
girls to study poems and plays so intensively may account for the 
few real readers there are amongst us. There is an interesting 
passage in Mr. Stanley Unwin’s book The Truth About Publishing 
which bears on this point : 


For the fact that more and better books are not read, we are all in a 
measure responsible. It is not the unwanted books that bar the way. It 
is the lack of early training and the lack of guidance. It is often a lack of 
knowledge or an absence of the realization of the joys of reading and the 
inexhaustible treasures of English literature. 


I would rather say that it is misdirected early training, to which 
we may attribute the undoubted fact that as a people we do not 
appreciate serious literature. Who, indeed, could be expected to 
enjoy the poems of Wordsworth if he has had to study a selection 
from them for three school terms with the prospect of a public 
examination at the end of that time? And nothing is sacred to 
the examiner. For 1927 these are some of the prescribed books 
at which boys and girls of fifteen and sixteen are now working in 
the hope of ‘ knowing ’ them well enough to ‘ pass’: Tennyson’s 
Arthur, Arnold’s Sohrab and Rustum, Spenser’s Faerie Queene, 
Milton’s Paradise Lost, Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner, and Keats’ 
Poems. 

Much of our prose literature may profitably be studied 
intensively ; but this cannot be said of our poetry. The love of 
poetry is too delicate a thing to treat in such a scientific fashion. 
Young boys naturally enjoy poetry, and teachers of English know 
how much joy their pupils will get from the reading of poetry 
provided the pace is not forced. As soon as that is done, no lesson 
becomes so dull as the poetry hour. The chances are that if a 
boy leaves school before he gets into the first examination form 
he will carry away with him pleasant memories of English poetry ; 
but few are able to retain their enjoyment when detailed know- 
ledge is expected, and things of beauty are submitted to hours of 
wearisome inspection and analysis. 

Poetry should be omitted from the examination syllabus. 
This does not mean that poetry should not be read in schools ; 
rather it implies that our great heritage will come into its own. 
Each form will have a library of poetry for the boys to read as 
they feel inclined during the poetry period. The master will not 
be there to anatomise, but to answer questions and solve diffi- 
culties ; his chief duty will indeed be to read aloud to his boys 
those poems and passages which he feels will appeal to them. 
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The ideal treatment of poetry in school has been described in 
a fine passage by E. F. Benson in David Blaize. It reads as if it 
must have been a personal experience. The headmaster takes 
the boys out under the trees one warm summer day and reads to 
them Keats’ Ode to a Nightingale. The beauty of the poem comes 
as a surprise to David; as he listens, ‘ the magic of the words 
possesses him.’ 


The Head finished the Ode and invited questions. Stone wanted to 
know what Hippocrene was, thinking this an intelligent question, but 
Ferrers’s inquiry as to what the ‘ magic casements ’ were earned stronger 
approbation from the Head, who mysteriously told him that no one could 
tell till they looked out on ‘ perilous seas.’ It was not like the Commen- 
taries of Julius Cesar, this which he had read them, because it could mean 
different things to different people. Each sentence of the Commentaries 
meant one thing, and it was the business of the boys to find out, with the 
aid of a dictionary, what it was. But the music and poetry were altogether 
different ; they meant to you what you were capable of finding in them. 


But then, fortunately for David, he hadn’t to face an examina- 
tion on the Odes of Keats ! 
E. E. REYNOLDs. 
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MENCKEN AND AMERICA} 


In all climes and in all ages, according to Anatole France, the 
opinions of reflective men have been a topic of scandal. For 
seventeen years H. L. Mencken, America’s most acute critic of 
contemporary life and letters, has given steady and picturesque 
utterance to ideas and opinions of a quality not only to scandalise, 
but also to dismay and enrage all standardised, heretic-hating 
citizens of the Republic. Yet he goes unpunished on his gaily 
defiant way. Almighty wrath does not smite him. Nor do the 
police pry into his spread of subversive doctrine. On the con- 
trary, he is permitted to prosper in his iniquity, as certain sinners 
have a way of doing, to the vast consternation of the pious. 

From the obscurity of a Baltimore newspaper office Mencken 
has been promoted to fame; and the aristocratic insurgency of 
his magazine, the American Mercury, has attracted from the 
ranks of the intelligentsia a nation-wide and enthusiastic following. 
He is much quoted and much imitated. Even the universities, 
where once his name was anathema, are beginning to admit that 
he exists—a vitally important influence in our recent literary 
development, an intrepid and devastating crusader against fraud 
in all its forms, and a vivid symbol of intellectual revolt in a 
country where free discussion has been too often clumsily penalised. 

A critic of literature, if he be equipped with a dynamic and 
well-furnished mind, inevitably tends to evolve into a critic of 
civilisation, of man and his inexplicable ways. Lessing, Goethe, 
Taine, Sainte-Beuve, Matthew Arnold, and in our own day Georg 
Brandes, have they not all mingled general comment upon the 
morals, manners and politics of their contemporaries with their 
appraisals of purely literary values ? Like his great predecessors, 
Mencken passes with facility from letters to life in the raw, and 
his four volumes of Prejudices form a brilliant and stimulating, if 
often caustic, commentary upon the entire complex American 
scene. 

Prior to Mencken’s début, criticism of a pontifical and pedantic 


1 «The United States as seen by an American Writer,’ by G. R. Stirling 
Taylor, which appeared in the December number of the Nineteenth Century 
and After, will interest the reader of the following article. 
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kind held virtually undisputed sway in America. Three-quarters 
of a century ago Edgar Allan Poe, a saliently intelligent figure 
among our earlier critics, was treated with chilly disdain, while 
academic nonentities, unanimous in their failure to recognise his 
genius, were solemnly hymned as the possessors of unerring 
insight. Within living memory Huneker—who wrote surprisingly 
little about the native literature—and a few other revolutionary 
spirits, notably Edgar Saltus and Percival Pollard, did some 
important pioneering, but they never seriously challenged the 
prestige of such dubious arbiters of taste as Bliss Perry, Brander 
Matthews, Hamilton W. Mabie, and other heroes of the Atlantic 
Monthly and the magazines for women. 

Always, in America, the route of the literary dissenter has been 
made hard by the very men who should have battled for the free 
expression of new ideas and the unhampered testing out of new 
art forms. Critics of the old school—many of them copiously 
learned, but all pitiably bereft of intellectual valour—were content 
to remain mere trumpets of stale formulz, obtusely and tediously 
judging literary work, for the most part, upon ethical rather than 
upon esthetic grounds. Thus, ridiculous moralists, masquerading 
as judges and assessors of art values helped to make life hazardous 
for masters like Poe and Walt Whitman. Intolerance was in the 
air. Even Emerson was dropped from the Unitarian pulpit for 
his major heresies. Thoreau was gaoled ; and so mild a genius 
as Hawthorne was commonly slurred in his native Salem as 
* Lazy Nat.’ 

It was against a tradition of formalism, at a time of literary 
stagnation, that Mencken, emerging in 1908 from the shadows of 
Maryland’s languid metropolis, defiantly threw down the gage. 
To-day, after a career of steady, relentless fighting on many 
fronts, he has the laurel of victory as a consolation for early 
rebuffs. The vogue of the Bliss Perrys and Hamilton Mabies 
has definitely passed, and the newer men of their mental mould— 
of whom Professor Stuart P. Sherman may be taken as typical 
—find a sparse following, whereas a vast majority of the young 
intellectuals, even in remote prairie universities, are eager 
adherents of Mencken and the emancipé novelists and essayists 
who share his major ideas. Old fetters have fallen away ; books 
now are judged upon a basis of artistic quality alone, and the 
serious American man of letters, despite Prohibition and the 
fanaticism behind it, despite the unabated ferocity of the Society 
for the Suppression of Vice, and the antics of the anti-evolu- 
tionists, is breathing freer air. Also, he commands a growing 
audience. 

It was while he was serving on the staff of the Baltimore Sun 
that Mencken, then unknown to any public other than that of 
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Maryland, was engaged, at Theodore Dreiser’s suggestion, to 
review books for the Smart Set, a magazine of dubious respecta- 
bility and, at the time, of very slight literary pretensions. At 
first he had a mere handful of readers, but their number steadily 
multiplied, and his remarkable series of monthly causeries, bold 
in their sincerity from the very beginning, ultimately brought 
their author international fame, not only as a keen and witty 
critic of letters, but also as one of the most eloquent and forceful 
defenders of personal liberty, of individualism in art and in life, 
known to our twentieth century world. 

To gain a clear comprehension of Mencken’s attitude one must 
understand at the outset that he is a realist and an Epicurean, a 
believer in the testimony of his five senses as the only clue to 
ultimate verity he is ever likely to possess. He thinks in terms 
of the tangible universe, seldom pausing to juggle with insoluble 
enigmas. All theology, all forms of supernaturalism and vague 
metaphysical theorising, he lightly sets aside as so much sys- 
tematised nonsense. He sees no goal beyond' the grave. Live 
to enjoy, he counsels, if he may be said to counsel anything, but 
be moderate. There is no fixed criterion of happiness or of beauty, 
no absolute. There is only taste. And in reviewing a book or 
appraising the ultimate worth of any artist’s output he is always 
an impressionist in method, measuring by no standard more rigid 
than his own private predilection. With Max Stirner he says, in 
essence: ‘ My truth is ¢he truth.’ 

Unencumbered by dogma, free from the mania of certitude, 
Mencken owes his success to that rarest of human virtues, moral 
courage ; for it is from this fundamental quality that much of 
the vigour, freshness, and trenchancy of his style derives. Most of 
us, recognising the falsity of many beliefs that the world at large 
outwardly accepts as irrefragable, hesitate to give voice to our 
actual opinions. Our minds are held in check by outmoded 
thought patterns traced by the Dead Hand ; and in every work 
of genius, as Emerson tells us, we recognise our own rejected 
thoughts; they ‘come back to us with a certain alienated 
majesty.’ We were afraid to communicate them. The genius 
was not. 

It takes courage, hardy self-reliance, to secede openly fror 
the herd ; to examine with irreverent eyes the vast amorphous 
mass of opinion that has been handed down from earlier genera- 
tions—to scrutinise all accepted values, coldly and with scientific 
precision testing their cogency. Mencken not only possesses the 
requisite daring to challenge the most venerable dogmas ; he also 
is equipped with intellectual integrity and the most acute 
intelligence in America—a mind at once supple and profound, 
plus an insatiable curiosity and a sturdy faith in his own powers. 
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There always has been something of the happy warrior about the 
man. No dyspeptic, cloistered misanthropy embitters his writ- 
ings. A pessimist he is, in a sense, but an exultant pessimist, one 
who looks out upon the tragic spectacle of the world without 
weeping and without rancour, content in his own freedom. 

In the preface to In Defence of Women he thus epitomises his 
attitude : 


Tam wholly devoid of public spirit or moral purpose. This is incompre- 
hensible to many men, and they seek to remedy the defect by crediting 
me with purposes of their own. The only thing I respect is intellectual 
honesty, of which, of course, intellectual courage is a necessary part. A 
Socialist who goes to jail for his opinions seems to me a much finer man than 
the judge who sends him there, though I disagree with all the ideas of the 
Socialist and agree with some of those of the judge. But though 
he is fine, the Socialist is nevertheless foolish, for he suffers for what is 
untrue. If I knew what was true, I’d probably be willing to sweat and 
strive for it, and maybe even to die for it to the tune of bugle-blasts. But 
so far I have not found it. 


Two major influences, both German, gave direction to 
Mencken’s early thinking—Schopenhauer and Nietzsche. They 
clarified his point of view. But in neither case did he degenerate 
into the lowly réle of disciple. In Schopenhauer’s long indict- 
ment of humanity, so brilliantly conceived and often so violent 
in its veracity, he found stimulation, but he never surrendered to 
the arch-pessimist’s negative view of life’s possibilities. And as 
for his book on Nietzsche, the clearest and ablest in English, it is 
far from being a mere prose panegyric of the great philosophic 
thapsodist. On every page admiration and agreement are 
tempered by sane criticism. Indeed, some of Nietzsche’s ideas— 
for example, the theory of eternal recurrence—are dismissed 
almost roughly as nonsensical, a proceeding fraught with pain 
for all idolatrous Nietzscheans, by many of whom Mencken has 
been angrily denounced. Albeit, there is no denying that the 
philosophy of Friedrich Nietzsche, more than any other, has 
coloured Mencken’s independent thinking ; and often in reading 
the American’s pungent essays we overhear an echo of the voice 
of the German pastor’s son, the mad prophet of Récken. Mencken 
completely lacks, however, the Nietzschean faith in the future. 
Nietzsche, who delighted in picturing himself as ‘ the philosopher 
with a hammer,’ a great despiser, a destroyer clearing the trail 
for the Superman, was not only a savage and relentless foe of 
stale beliefs, but he deliberately exposed the stupidity of current 
dogmas with a view to enshrining in their niches a few of his 
own. No religious zealot, no crazed fanatic, ever believed more 
passionately that he was anointed of God than Nietzsche believed 
it to be his mission to save the world from the triumph of the 
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equality myth, the victory of the democratic ideal. He had 
grandiose and heroic dreams of the future; he preached the 
’ Superman, the rule of the mighty, and envisioned a race of masters 
forever freed from the trammels of slave morality. Mencken is 
less hopeful. He is a Yea-Sayer to Life, but for the ills that 
distress humanity he proposes no panaceas. An individualist and 
an aristocrat, a believer in the utmost personal freedom consonant 
with a habitable world, he is avowedly innocent of ‘ messianic 
passion,’ afflicted by no urge to remould the universe. He is 
chiefly interested in ideas for their own sake, rather than in their 
application, and of Nietzsche’s talent for hatred he shows no 
trace. He venerates nothing and would not hesitate to laugh in 
a sanctuary, but he exhibits no lust to destroy those who disagree 
with him, habitually presenting to his most persistent detractors 
an attitude of amused tolerance. Never does he lose his temper— 
never, at least, in print. 

Viewing the human scene as he does, steadily and realistically, 
Mencken remains unshaken by the ebb and flow of transient 
mass opinion. Socialists, Utopians, sincere ‘ uplifters’’ of every 
description, he regards as figures of pathos, but that does not 
prevent him from remaining on friendly terms with many of 
them, including Upton Sinclair. With reality he has established 
multiple contacts. His comprehension of human activity is 
many-sided, various. He knows his kind, and for this reason 
any system o. morals, ethics, or government which transcends 
human nature evokes his irreverent laugh. Of all tasks he seems 
to find none more agreeable than that of demolishing the pulpy 
idealism of the ‘ inspirational’ writers who flourish in many of 
America’s popular magazines ; and against the organised enemies 
of enlightenment, who seek by legislation and police power to 
reduce existence in the Republic to their own squalid, meanly 
utilitarian level, his scepticism comes as a tonic counterblast. 
Pitiless in his exposure of mountebanks and mob-masters, he can 
be, when the occasion arises, a valiant champion of merit in its 
eternal conflict with smug mediocrity, and he has helped more 
than one promising talent up the hill to recognition. 

There are times, of course, when Mencken, like every profes- 
sional writer, lands in paradox. Constantly jeering at the 
grotesque show that American democracy presents, he apparently 
prefers it to the kind of monarchy Continental Europe tolerated 
in ante-bellum days, or to the actual democracy with which 
Russia has been sadly experimenting. He firmly believes 
politicians, the men who direct our government, to be self-seeking 
incompetents and scoundrels, and the Teapot Dome oil scandal he 
treated as a bit of high comedy ; nevertheless, he looks upon those 
who seek to supplant our existing form of government by some 
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other as being more stupid than the men they oppose. For many 
capitalists—especially for those who purr in gentle phrases of the 
identity of their interests with the aspirations of labour—he 
shows only undisguised contempt ; but he applauds capitalism, 
because it has as its foundation selfishness, the only safe bedrock 
upon which durable human institutions can be built. Fanatic 
and professional moralists, self-appointed short-cut guides to 
salvation, he ridicules, pronouncing all of them idiots, and 
believing most of them to be frauds ; but he never advocates their 
suppression as they, at times, so earnestly advocate Ais suppres- 
sion. He does not even permit himself to hate them ; he finds 
them valuable as targets for an aculeate irony. 

Mencken’s view of conventional standards of Good and Evil 
might be summed up in this aphorism from Thus Spake Zara- 
thustra: ‘ Since our race appeared on Earth, Man has enjoyed 
himself too little. That alone, my brother, is our original sin.’ 

In America it is impossible to practise literary criticism without 
colliding, sooner or later, with the thing we call Puritanism, the 
attitude of malevolent suspicion toward ideas and the arts 
defended by sex-obsessed busybodies, haters of beauty, who have 
been known to rule out of public libraries as ‘ obscene ’ so sincere 
a work as W. Somerset Maugham’s Of Human Bondage, and who 
persecute a novelist of Theodore Dreiser’s stature as a cheap and 
offensive pornographer. Many erudite and fairly competent 
reviewers, more timorous than Mencken, sidestep the issue and 
sink into respectable, sluggish obscurity. The man from Balti- 
more began the battle single-handed. Now, after a decade and a 
half of unremitting labour, he has attracted a fair company of 
satellites and supporters, many of them frankly imitative. Even 
the daily newspaper reviewers are developing a little more stamina, 
of late, in the face of such pernicious anti-literary activities as are 
carried on by the Watch and Ward Society of Boston and various 
kindred organisations. 

In the development of American prose fiction to higher levels 
during the last decade Mencken, it is even admitted by the fairer- 
minded of his opponents, has played a very important réle. 
Always he has encouraged writers of integrity, whose aim has 
been to give artistic form to their impressions of the life about 
them. He entered the lists for Dreiser when that much-maligned 
student of humanity was in danger of being driven from the 
literary profession by prudery in the publishing houses and 
hypocrisy in judicial robes ; and he helped Dreiser to fame. 

An ardent and persistent advocate of realism, he has done 
much to win a wider hearing not only for Dreiser, but also for 
such native authors as Joesph Hergesheimer, Sinclair Lewis, Willa 
Cather, James Branch Cabell, and Ruth Suckow. When Stephen 
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French Whitman’s Predestined—one of the finest of American 
novels, and one not nearly so well known as it should be— 
appeared in 1910, Mencken was among the few to recognise and 
applaud its worth. Supreme painters of manners are the novelists 
he most admires. 

In his own words : 


As a matter of fact every authentic novel is’realistic in its method, 
however fantastic it may be in its fable. The primary aim of the novel, at 
all times and everywhere, is the representation of human beings at their 
follies and villainies, and no other art form clings to that aim so faithfully. 
It sets forth, not what might be true, or what ought to be true, but what 
actually is true. . . . Cabell’s stories, although they may appear super- 
ficially to be excessively romantic, really owe all of their charm to their 
pungent realism. The pleasure they give is the pleasure of recognition ; 
one somehow delights in seeing a medieval baron acting precisely like a 
New York stockbroker. 


Writing that shows fidelity to observation and a feeling for 
beauty, writing free from obvious pandering to cheap taste, 
invariably finds, if not a fugleman, at least a friend in Mencken. 
Integrity, honest artistic effort, however deficient in talent or 
training the artist may be, never evokes his derision. It is only 
for the appraisal of the hypocrite, the fanatic enemy of freedom, 
or the shrewd merchant of platitudes, that his arsenal of blasting 
adjectives is drawn upon. 

There is, among certain academic critics, who apparently envy 
the editor of the American Mercury his ability to attract readers, 
a tendency to dismiss Mencken as a mere clown, a comique in the 
domain of ideas, astonishingly clever, as a juggler is clever, but 
not to be taken too seriously. No estimate could be more 
misleading or more unfair. It is true that as a creator of sheer 
entertainment for civilised folk Mencken has few peers now in 
practice on our side of the Atlantic. He is never heavy. Vast 
scholarship gives poise to his judgment, but there is in his style 
no suggestion of the scholar hopelessly bogged in his own erudition. 
Believing it to be the first duty of any writer to be interesting, he 
is not ashamed to treat grave themes lightly, permitting the 
lambent flame of his irony to play freely over the most abstruse 
and holy subjects. The manner, as well as the matter, of his 
discourse invariably compels attention. Sensitive to the inner 
savour of words, a facile technician, he impresses by his stylistic 
virility and gusto, his employment of picturesque and surprising 
similes, his buoyant audacity. Mencken’s prose mirrors the man. 
It is elastic, flexible, alive. It moves; it has rhythmic beauty, 
though never becoming metrical or sing-song. It lacks, perhaps, 
the iridescence, the dazzling interplay of light and shade, of 
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colour and cadence, that distinguishes the finest of James 
Huneker’s flights ; but Mencken is more logical in deploying his 
ideas, in giving lucid alignment to his thought, and hence more 
readily comprehensible to the casual reader, than is the older 
critic. Clarity is the cardinal quality of his diction, and he 
considers Thomas Henry Huxley superior as a stylist to Walter 
Pater. ‘ All styles are good except the wearisome style,’ Voltaire 
has said. Mencken, whatever else he may be—callous, coarse, 
godless, pitiless, pugnacious—never permits tedium to invade his 
pages. As every professional writer in our day must, he knows 
how to ‘ put on a good show’; and his onslaughts against the 
embattled legions of Philistia would lose much of their charm 
if they lacked the gaiety and grace which he always contrives to 
get into his prose—in brief, if they were soggy, grey and prolix, 
like the productions of so many prodigiously learned professors, 
who express literary judgments in the spirit of a teacher handing 
out good and bad marks, and in language free from all hint of 
beauty. 

Of intellectual arrogance Mencken has more than a touch. 
In the consciousness of superabundant mental power he takes an 
exuberant joy, comparable to that of an athlete who revels in his 
approach to physical perfection. And there is no denying that 
he finds, at all times, an ironic pleasure in analysing the motives 
of the pompous and disingenuous messiahs who so often, in 
America, enjoy the confidence of the plain people. Like every 
salient man, he is cordially hated—but only by those who have 
felt the sting of his incorrigible veracity. More than once, indeed, 
it has been suggested that he be put down by force, although, 
so far as I know, there never has been an actual attentat upon his 
life. George Bernard Shaw has called him ‘ an amusing dog and a 
good critic, who writes as he feels instead of trying to be a nice, 
gentlemanly person.’ 

Of Mencken’s books the most important are The Philosophy of 
Friedrich Nietzsche, a remarkably lucid and very readable presen- 
tation of the German thinker’s point of view ; the four volumes 
of Prejudices, essays upon virtually every topic that has ever 
held the author’s interest, all excellent; A Book of Prefaces, 
including brilliant studies of Joseph Conrad, Theodore Dreiser, 
and James Huneker, and the celebrated essay Puritanism as a 
Literary Force ; In Defence of Women, an amusing but profound 
contribution to the literature of feminism; and The American 
Language, in which the critic plays with high skill the réle of 
amateur philologist. 

That there is in the man’s make-up, despite his realism and 
abhorrence of cloying sentimentality, a definite strain of tender- 
ness is evidenced by his partiality for the music of Franz Schubert 
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and the fact that his own early creative flights were poetic. His 
first book, Ventures into Verse, has long been out of print, and he 
seems determined to have it remain out of print. He has reason. 
For the slender volume, now highly prized by collectors, contains 
poems that unmask the Epicurean désillusionné of to-day as the 
lush sentimentalist of yesterday. 


EVERHARDT ARMSTRONG. 
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SOME OLD ADVERTISEMENTS 


Lorp Macautay has said that the only true history of a country 
is to be found in its newspapers. This remark is true enough, 
and our politics, the battles and opinions of the day, may 
be discovered in their unwieldy files. Yet these old news- 
papers give us something more if we look at the advertisements, 
for in them we find vivid little pictures of manners and ways of 
‘ life. They should be consulted by the historian, though this 
opens out a sufficiently terrifying prospect for the future writer. 

Having occasion one day to consult an old file of The Times of 
the year 1820, I was arrested by an advertisement, and I read on 
until I had a little collection. The year 1820 was at the beginning 
of a new era of industrial expansion. It came at the close of 
the canal and dock building period, and immediately precedes 
the era of railways, and in 1821 the first steamer sailed between 
Dover and Calais. 

It will be remembered that this year 1820 was the last year 
of the reign of King George III. Indeed, on January 31 The 
Times appeared with all its columns lined heavily in black, in 
mourning for him, and this sign of mourning was continued until 
the issue of February 18 of that year. 

The Times in 1820 cost 7d., and consisted ofa single folded 
sheet—that is to say, of four pages of the size the newspaper is 
now. The paper and printing is very good, though the type is 
small, and the general appearance of the journal is very little 
different from what it is to-day. The Times began printing by 
steam in 1814. On January 1 of that year The Times was engaged 
in a dispute with an old employee which I cannot do better than 
describe in words which are taken from its own leading article : 

Our readers increase, our circulation extends itself. We this day 
publish upon oath the circulation of The Times Journal for the last four 
years. In the first of those that honest man who now lives by the bare 
imitation of our title was in our employment, and, on receiving his dismis- 
sion, modestly fancied that the want of his talents would be injurious to us. 
But we knew him too well as a co-operator to do otherwise than despise 
him as an enemy, etc. 


At the end of this leading article is a table of figures attested 
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by an accountant to show the circulation, and this seems to have 
been at this period some 7000 copies a day. 

It is not unknown at the present time that some paper or 
other should triumphantly announce to an astonished world the 
volume of its sales, and its critics may be heard to say, amongst 
other things, that this is what newspaper management has 
come to to-day; but there is nothing new under the sun, and 
apparently this modern practice is no novelty. There is a refresh- 
ing bite about the article which I have quoted, and the matter 
in question seems to be a dispute with the gloves off. 

Turning back from this to the front page, which is covered 
with advertisements, as it is at the present time, we find many 
notices of schools. For example, two from The Times of Janu- 
ary I, 1820, are: 


FEMALE EDUCATION—Mrs. VARNHAM, 10, East Place, Walcot 
Lane, Lambeth, respectfully solicits the attention of Parents and Guar- 
dians who may be desirous of PLACING their CHILDREN or WARDS 
o SCHOOL ; Mrs. Varnham limits her number to 12 young Ladies, to 
whose instruction and domestic comfort she pays the strictest attention, 
terms 30 guineas per year, and for ladies under 7 years 25 guineas: a 
young lady is wanted as half boarder; the most reputable references will 
be given and required. School will recommence on Monday Jan. 24. 

EDUCATION—at Winton near Brough in Westmorland, young 
GENTLEMEN are EDUCATED, furnished with books, boarded and 
clothed, by the Rev. J. Adamthwaite, D.D., and the Rev. Wm. A., at 
22 guineas a year, and parlour boarders at 40 guineas; there are no 
vacations, and the testimony of many hundred young men, now in the 
bosom of society, may be adduced in favour of the school. For further 
particulars apply to Mr. W. Coates, 56, St. Martin’s Lane, Charing Cross, 
where Dr. A. may be seen during his stay in London. 


These notices are merely representative of many others, but 
they give some feeling of the character of both Mrs. Varnham’s 
and Dr. Adamthwaite’s establishments. 

We hope that they were kind to the ladies under seven in 
Mrs. Varnham’s seminary, and we feel that Dr. Adamthwaite’s 
school must indeed have been excellent, since his old boys, firmly 
established in the ‘ bosom of society,’ whatever that may mean, 
could continue to praise it in spite of a bitter experience in the 
matter of vacations. 

The name of Adamthwaite, it may be mentioned, appears 
much in the educational advertisements of this time. For 
example, it was worth while for a school advertiser on January 3, 
1820, to boast of having been an assistant to the Rev. Jos. 
Adamthwaite, of Yorkshire. 

An air of ‘ gentility ’ is what these advertisers seek to convey, 
and they would have said so, for this word and the word 





Both the above advertisements are, however, easily surpassed 
in gentility by this anonymous announcement on January I, 
1820: 


TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS—a married Gentleman of great 
respectability, a graduate of nearly sufficient standing in the University 
of Oxford for the degree of LL.D., at ease in his circumstances, who 
intends practising as Counsel in Doctors-commons, proposes taking ‘TWO 
DOMESTIC PUPILS to EDUCATE ; the course of instruction will com- 
prise Greek, Latin and Mathematics and the French, Italian and German 
languages ; likewise the various branches of philosophy and the Belles 
Lettres and whatever is necessary to qualify a gentleman in the highest 
department of life; a strict superintendence will be exercised over the 
morals of the pupils, who in addition to private tuition will have the 
advantages of attending the lectures of professors in a public institution ; 
the whole, it is presumed, affording an excellent system of education ; the 
situation is in an airy neighbourhood near the Regent’s Park ; the refer- 
ences will be of that description to remove the prejudice usually entertained 
against an advertisement; terms 260 guineas per annum. Letters 
addressed, post paid, to Mr. Kirby, bookseller, Warwick-lane, Paternoster- 
row, will be attended to. 


This gentleman’s approximation to the degree of LL.D. must, 
in his estimation, have been calculated to fill the public with 
enthusiasm ; it reminds a more prosaic generation of the Indian 


qualification ‘ failed B.A.’ 

It is, I confess, difficult to understand why the ease of the 
advertiser’s circumstances should attract parents, but perhaps he 
was hinting that he would feed the boys well, but too delicate to 
say so. Why, again, should the fact that he intended to practise 
at Doctors’ Commons be any recommendation ? 

A final and important point to notice is that from the con- 
cluding sentence we are given to understand that, at any rate 
‘in scholastic circles, it was not quite ‘ the thing’ to advertise. 

The matter of feeding is loftily alluded to in an advertise- 
ment on January 3: 


COLLEGE HOUSE BOARDING SCHOOL for young GENTLEMEN, 
Hackney Road, about half a mile from Shoreditch Church. The system 
pursued at this establishment is to BOARD the pupils (who always dine 
with the family) without limitation. 


It will be recollected, however, that there was some con- 
sternation and alarm when Oliver asked for more. From other 
advertisements it appears that the expression ‘ diet without 
limitation ’ was a cliché. 

There are more school advertisements in this copy of The 
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Times of January 1, 1820, in which stock Pf 

language by a native of Paris,’ ‘ Instruction in tie 
Globes,’ ‘ the method of fluxions’’ are common and ‘ the"tigl 
matics ’ is taught. a 

These educational advertisements inevitably recall to our ~ 
minds the Academy carried on by Dr. Blimber in which young 
Dombey was incarcerated. 

But though educational advertisements come nearly first in 
the newspaper, there are other advertisements which throw light 
on what happened to young people before they had a chance of 
getting into the hands of Dr. Adamthwaite or Mrs. Varnham. 
Here is a stark composition (and there are many of the same 
character) which refers to a service which is happily extinct : 


WET NURSE.—WANTS A SITUATION, a steady woman with a 
good breast of milk ; she has just lost her husband, lain in about a month 
and can have very respectable references. Address, etc. 


Emerging from the arms of this anonymous lady the child, and 
even seemingly a royal child, might be faced with the anodyne 
necklace—we hope with the consequences so boldly promised in 
the next advertisement of January 1, 1820: 


CHILDREN cutting teeth—At Mr. Burchells sole proprietor and 
preparer of the Anodyne necklace to the King for the Royal children, 
79 Long Acre, and positively by his appointment nowhere else in London, 
are sold the original ANODYNE NECKLACES for children cutting teeth ; 
after wearing which but one night, infants have cut their teeth with 
perfect safety who were nearly reduced to the grave by fits, fevers, con- 
vulsions, etc. ; all proceeding from their teeth. Price, etc. 


That in those days the dangers which the anodyne necklace 
combated were sufficiently real may be seen from a grim table in 
the Annual Register for 1820, which shows that out of 19,098 
deaths over a certain period and from. all the diseases known 
409 were due to teething, 798 to whooping-cough, 104 to croup, — 
and 3066 to convulsions. 

So much for what came before school, but, after leaving, the 
attention of Dr. Adamthwaite’s pupils would be directed to 
Wingate’s ‘ curiously fine Saxon wool cloths,’ in which they could 
get ‘ blue and black coats at £3.12 to £3.18,’ or they might be 
urged to use our old friend Day and Martin for their boots on the 
ground that it gave ‘ peculiar nourishment’ to the leather. From 
a notice appearing on January 6 it seems that they could buy 
oysters at 6s. a barrel, the second quality at 4s. 6d. They 
could buy wine at much the same price as to-day, but spirits were 
dirt cheap. It was, indeed, a spirit-drinking age—bad enough if 
we measure it by the British import figures, but far worse if the 
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French export figures are taken as a guide, as they are much 
larger and show that 30 per cent. was smuggled. 

It is interesting to read an advertisement of March 3, 1820, 
in which the prices of wines and spirits offered for sale are given : 


T. & R. ABBOTTS, 1o Skinner Street and 340 Oxford Street. 


Prices of Wines and Spirits. 
per doz. 


Old light bodied port wine . ; ‘ 36s. 
Full bodied high flavoured, ditto ™ . 42s. 
Cape white wines . ; ‘ . ; 21s. 
Old superior Madeira ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 26s. 
Red Pontac, ditto, excellent . . i 26s. 
Old Lisbon b . ‘ 36s. 
Old Sherry, pale or brown : : . 38s. 
Very fine Bucellas . ‘ ‘ . : 46s. 
Rich Mountain F : : : 40S. 
Old West India Madeira . : P : 54S. 
Old West India Madeira, direct , . 3 ge 

ditto, Vidonia, ditto . é 46s. 
Claret, first growth, Chateau Margott ‘ gos. 


ditto, second growth . i é . 50s. 
per gallon, 


Cordial gin. ‘ : , ; . .9 6 
Jamaica rum . ; ; ‘ - 14 6 
Cognac brandy ‘ ; ; ; - 260 


But now let me turn from Dr. Adamthwaite’s ex-pupils to 
Mrs, Varnham’s old girls, who in later life might read : 


The BRILLIANCY OF BEAUTY IMPROVED and made PERMA- 
NENT.—A lady who is in the possession of a valuable recipe for making 
the SICILIAN WASH and POMMADE, which gives the skin a delicate 
white and the luxuriant softness of the females of the East and West 
Indies, will be happy to wait upon ladies, and convince them of its superior 
efficacy ; a bloom and white to be added if necessary ; two or three days 
requested to be named ; secrecy may be depended upon, Address, etc. 


There is no great difference between this announcement and that 
of the modern beauty specialist (whose preparations are possibly 
made from the same recipe), except that we no longer possess the 
same admiration for the females of the East and West Indies. 
On the other hand, the world has considerably advanced in the 
art of making the public buy what it neither wants nor needs— 
this art being called salesmanship ; and if I dared I would quote 
advertisements published to-day which are much more curious. 
If, however, this ‘pommade’ failed, or if the delicate white and 
luxuriant softness produced by it blushed unseen, it may be that 
the lady would take more active and energetic measures to attack 
life’s problem and, recalling Mrs. Varnham’s instruction in letters 
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and her sensibility, would sit down to compl this ingenious 
document published on January 10, 1820: 


TO WIDOWERS.—A Lady of liberal and cultivated mind, well 
acquainted with the higher class of elegant writers, also with advantages 
of having studied with eminent masters, and moved in the best society of 
England, France and Italy, with a small independence and much leisure 
at her own disposal, would be happy to render herself useful in the famiiy 
of a gentleman of respectability and erudition by attending to the 
INSTRUCTION of ONE or TWO YOUNG LADIES from 6 to 12 years of 
age; being bereft by misfortune of these objects of her own solicitude, it 
would afford her inexpressible pleasure to watch over, with maternal 
tenderness, the growing improvement and infantine graces peculiar to 
children; assisted by an able and well informed parent, she would 
endeavour to lead their attention to the finest productions of classical 
taste; the advertiser addresses herself to him who may in part have 
partaken of the cup of sorrow, who with manly and generous feeling can 
appreciate female worth and talent ; to him she would prove an intelligent 
and agreeable companion and a disinterested friend ; no salary accepted : 
a few social hours occasionally to relieve her important and interesting 
occupation, all that is required. Letters addressed, etc. 


This last advertisement of January 10, 1820, is written in language 
of almost insupportable gentility. It is a mystery who wrote 
it. Did the lady herself, or was it written by a mere man 
with his tongue in his cheek? I wonder also what she really 
wanted, or what she got. Did she get what she wanted, or want 
what she got? The delicate hint with which the lady closes, 
that the widower whom she addresses may in part have partaken 
of the cup of sorrow, with its suggestion of something less bitter 
yet to drink, earns my whole-hearted admiration. The whole 
picture which she so elegantly draws, her well-informed mind, her 
inexpressible tenderness and her eloquent appeal to her manly 
coadjutor (I feel that she would have used this word if she had 
thought of it), shows the feelings of an age from which we are very 
far removed. Maybe the advertisement is not bond fide at all 
and this lady never existed. However this may be, the signifi- 
cance of the production remains. 

Means of communication and the roads, judged by Continental 
standards, were excellent and excited the admiration of foreign 
visitors ; a typical advertisement of the departure of a stage-coach 
is to be found February 7, 1820: 


THREE-CUPS INN, Aldersgate Street. Superior travelling to 
LIVERPOOL by the Royal Alexander Post Coach every morning at 
6 o'clock through Newport, Northampton, Harbro’, Leicester, Ashby-de-la- 
Zouch, Burton-upon-Trent, Uttoxeter, the whole of the Staffordshire 
potteries, Middlewich, Northwich and Warrington, 


by W. Smith. B. Brotherton & Co. 
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And there are also many advertisements of shipping: for 
example, April 10, 1820, the teak ship Triumph was to sail about 
April 20 for the Isle of France, Madras and Bengal. She was about 
506 tons register ; she carried a surgeon and had a large poop and 
had other excellent accommodation for passengers. It should be 
noted that those ships which carried a surgeon were careful to 
mention the fact. 

There are many advertisements offering to care for the insane, 
others notifying meetings for cocking; and moneylenders’ 
advertisements are not excluded from the journal. I do not 
trouble to mention advertisements for the sale of property, of 
employers and employees, and publishers’ announcements, which 
are very numerous. 

Though, in passing, it may be said that the books advertised 
were of an improving and refreshingly moral character for the 
most part, the resolution of the Newcastle Literary and Philo- 
sophical Society, by which a poem entitled Don Juan, ‘ attributed 
to a certain noble lord,’ was ordered to be removed from the 
library as an immoral publication, shows the treatment meted out 
to black sheep. 

The modern advertisements of cars are of course replaced by 
advertisements of harness, gigs, carriage horses, chargers, etc. 

Old advertisements often contain information which to-day 
would be reported in the body of the paper, as, for example, the 


following notice, which shows that this period of January 1820 
and its hard winter * weather was full of troubles of the same 
character as those which beset us to-day. 


11 Jan. 1820. Ata most respectable and numerous MEETING of the 
BANKERS, MERCHANTS and MANUFACTURERS and other TRADES 
of BIRMINGHAM convened by the High Bailiff .. . 

Joshua Scholefield, Esq., High Bailiff, in the chair. Resolved with one 
dissentient voice on the motion of Charles Lloyd, Esq., seconded by 
Richard Spooner, Esq. 

(1) That this meeting witnesses with deep concern the deplorable 
situation of the manufacturing and labouring classes of the com- 
munity and of this town in particular ; and the distressing condi- 
tions to which manufacturers and commerce are reduced. 

(2) That when this meeting calls to mind the alarming distresses of the 
country in the year 1816 which were very materially relieved in the 
years 1817 and 1818, but which have now returned with such great 
severity, they cannot but be of opinion, that the quick recurrence 
of such deep distress must be occasioned by some powerful and 
hitherto unexplained causes ; and that it is of the highest import- 
ance that the origin of such general and overwhelming misery 
should be thoroughly investigated and fully ascertained. 

(3) That the strange anomaly which presents itself of markets abound- 


1 Twenty-four degrees of frost were registered early in the month, Coal was 
advertised on January 27, delivered in London, at 50s. a chaldron (?.e., 2/. a ton), 
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ing with food and clothing, and with all the necessaries and comforts 
of life on the one hand and a population suffering under the severest 
privations on the other; and amidst the variety of conflicting 
opinions which divide the minds of men upon this important 
subject, it appears to this meeting .. . 


Here follows a resolution to petition Parliament. 

In those days, if the meeting at Birmingham is any guide, 
men did not diagnose the cause of their distress with the easy 
confidence of the modern economists; they had, however, a 
touching faith in the power of Parliament to remedy their ills. 
There was, indeed, abundant reason for the distress in January 
1820. Deflation, the introduction of the gold standard, 1821, 
loans made to allies in the war, failure to extract money from 
France, have a familiar ring, and, as now, in the early half of the 
nineteenth century, there were those who advocated inflation 
and a capital levy. There was also a very definite price fall in 
1820-21. 

A reflection of the unquiet times and their influence on one 
trader at least is shown by an advertisement of distress, which 
occurs on January 25, 1820, on a day when The Times was edged 
with black to mark the death of the Duke of Kent. 


25 Jan. 1820. A CASE OF REAL DISTRESS. The Advertiser of 
this humbly solicits the kind assistance of those whom Providence has 
blessed with affluence and a heart to feel for a fellow creature. Your 
Petitioner, hitherto a respectable tradesman, with a wife and five children 
entirely depending upon him, is so situated through the want of employ 
and losses in trade, that he is rendered totally incapable of providing for 
his family, and the few remaining articles of furniture he has left are 
liable to be seized for rent due which he is incapable of discharging, 
together with some other debts contracted for the maintenance of his 
family, that he expects to go to prison (the consequence of which he is 
apprehensive may be fatal) without some benevolent persons, blessed with 
affluence, kindly assist him with a few pounds, which will be the means of 
restoring a worthy family to become useful members of society. 


It is plain from this and other advertisements that the fear of 
prison for debt must have been a nightmare. This advertiser 
is to my mind, however, a little too eloquent. He protests too 
much, and I am somewhat suspicious of his description of his 
case as one of Real Distress. Why Real? That should go 
without saying, as who should say to-day ‘ Genuine Sale’ when 
we know by experience that this notice often implies a fraud? 
Furthermore, I do not like the way he directs his appeal to the 
affluent. What do the circumstances of donors matter to him ? 
He is too keen on the money, and has to underline his own distress 
with the word Real to make sure it is there. 

Perhaps, however, if I had been one of Mr. Bish’s more fortu- 
nate clients, I should in the excitement of winning 20,000/. have 
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been ready to make a handsome donation without too careful an 
inquiry. Mr. Bish’s business and the opportunities which he had 
to offer are indicated by him on January 21, 1820, and this 
advertisement is typical of many others : 


NO STOCK PRIZES: all sterling money to be paid in gold bars or 
bank notes at the option of the holders.—On Saturday the 29th January 
the STATE LOTTERY FINISHES ; the wheel contains 2 money prizes 
of £20,000, &c., all of which must be drawn 29th January, only 5000 
tickets to draw ; every ticket or share bought on or before January 12th 
has been drawn and its fate finally decided ; warranted Undrawn Tickets 
and Shares are selling by T. Bish, Stockbroker, 4, Cornhill and 9, Charing 
Cross and his agents in the country ; in the present lottery Bish has sold 
2 capitals in shares; and in the lottery just ended he shared and sold 7 
capital prizes ; and in all former lotteries his success is so well known that 
it would be superfluous to particularize it; the prices of stocks are 
affixed hourly at Bish’s office in Cornhill, by which the public can see the 
fisctuations ; every prize now in the wheel is sterling money and will be 
paid in gold or bank notes at the option of the holders; lottery finishes 
January 29th. 


I should, by the way, certainly have taken my prize in gold bars, 
since the Annual Register informs me that in 1820 there were no 
less than 29,083 forged bank notes, while convictions for having 
these notes in possession were 275. 

If, however, I had been unfortunate with Mr. Bish and failed 
to draw the 20,000/., and drawn instead a blank, I should have 
darkly considered his advertisement and wondered why, if State 
lotteries were fair and honest enterprises, as doubtless they 
pretended to be, it was material for Mr. Bish to claim skill in 
his past conduct of his clients’ affairs. Perhaps I should say to 
myself there may be found a certain occasional crookedness even 
in so honest a place as the City of London. Indeed, there were 
those in 1820 who apparently did not hesitate to level charges 
of corruption at the conduct of the City election itself, and on 
April 10, 1820, this notice appeared : 


CITY ELECTION.—It having been circulated that the Interests of 
the unsuccessful Candidates of the late City of London were injured by the 
endeavours of the friends of Mr. Alderman Wood to place him at the head 
of the Poll. 

The sub-committee conducting the election of the Alderman as a 
decisive answer to such unfounded reports, think it due to the Livery to 
lay before them the following statement of the Plumper votes for all the 
Candidates 

For Sir William Curtis 168. For Mr. Ald. Thorp 31 
Alderman Waithman 123. Mr. Wilson 29 
The Lord Mayor 52. Mr. Ald. Wood 9 

Signed by order, 
JosEPH YALLOWLEY, 


Chairman. 
April 8, 1820. 
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This was evidently considered a triumphant vindication of the 
City election, else it would not have been inserted, though I 
do not myself understand how it proves anything at all. Maybe, 
however, it caused Mr. Alderman Wood, when he scanned the 
figures given above, tosay, ‘Save me from my friends.’ Perhaps 
it was a little foolish of the sub-committee to publish this defence. 
The modern practice of meeting accusations of this character 
with a stony silence is far more effective. 

Before leaving the subject of elections it is interesting to 
notice that it was common to return thanks by advertisement 
for election to a public office or a directorship, and that election 
addresses are to be found advertised in the newspaper. After 
the death of the King the paper was full of them. 

I will conclude these notes with the advertisement of an 
insurance company which shows that the inventor was not 
inactive a hundred years ago. On January 3, 1820, the National 
Fire and Life Insurance Association, with an imposing list of 
patrons, trustees and directors, noble lords and others, in a long 
advertisement say : 


The members of the above Association united for the purpose of 
diminishing the calamity of fire and reducing the expense of insurance, 
have the satisfaction of informing the public that from their exertions 
several good inventions have been produced ; amongst others is a machine 
possessing the following properties ; in case of fire it instantly awakes the 
party in whose sleeping room it is placed, immediately lights a lamp, 
makes known the hour of the night, and not only that a fire has com- 
menced, but in what room ; and so prompt is the information given, that, 
it is presumed, a fire can seldom happen to do much damage where this 
machine is placed. 


It is a shame that this amazing invention is now lost in obscurity 
and it is a pity also that the inventor did not omit some of its 
complicated operations and confine it to the single problem and 
let it put the fire out. 

CARROL ROMER. 
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A LETTER TO AN OLD SWEETHEART 


*‘ My dear : 
It’s many years ago 
Since you were put to sleep 
Where now a steadfast willow stands 
So faithfully to weep. 


‘ When you were six and I was seven, 
I wore a holland smock, 
And you a gingham pinafore 
Above a linsey frock. 


‘ There wasn’t much of meadow land 
Between your house and mine, 
And we were always in or out 
Together, wet or fine. 


‘ We named each other after flowers ; 
And I will do it still : 
My name for you was, Mary Gold, 
And yours for me, Jon Quil. 


‘ Though Dante first loved Beatrice 
When he was nine years old, 
Time gave me two years start of him, 
My little Mary Gold ! 


‘ We were the only ones who saw, 
In Buncton Chapel Wood, 
A vixen playing with her cubs, 
Quite near to where we stood, 


‘ We were the only ones who saw, 
One day by Thakeham Pound, 

A viper swallowing her young, 
To keep them safe and sound. 


‘ We were the only ones who saw, 
One day while tending sheep, 
A grey buck rabbit grinning at 
A weasel fast asleep. 
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‘We were the only ones who saw, 
One day in Adam’s Dale, 
Hoopoes and golden orioles 
Together on a rail. 


‘ My dear, the wonders that we saw 
In days so long ago 
Would fill a book as large and thick 
As any book I know ! 


‘ We used to gather orchis blooms 
Like butterflies and bees ; 
And wait for baby owls to peep 
From holes in hollow trees. 


‘ We used to have a racing game 
With scores of knob-horned snails ; 
Or climb to where red squirrels skipped 
And swished their bushy tails ; 


‘ Or stand near stacks at thrashing-time, 
On any sort of day, 
To see the rats and mice jump out 
And scoot to get away ; 


‘ Or play ‘‘ The British Grenadiers ”’ 
With paper and a comb ; 
Or sprinkle sherbet on our tongues, 
To taste the fizzy foam. 


a) 46 


‘ And after turns at “ horney, touch,” 
“ Leap-frog,” or “ ducks-and-drake,” 
We shared each other’s fleedy rolls 
Or hunks of raisin cake. 


‘ And when our Sunday pennies came, 
We used to take a walk, 
With humbugs bulging out our cheeks 
And stopping all our talk. 


* And then we’d scramble up and chase 
Cloud-shadows on the Downs ; - 
Or hunt for chalk-pit fishes ; or 
For stones called, ‘‘ Shepherds’ Crowns ”’ ; 


‘ Or shout from wind-swept ridges where— 
I heard in after-years— 
The mighty Sons of Wasa sleep, 
With shining shields and spears ; 
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‘ Or look across the checkered Weald 
Where Cissa used to reign— 
For Sussex was a Kingdom once, 
And shall be so again. 


‘Hemmed in by English land and sea, 
We still believe our star ; 
And Sussex men, not Englishmen, 
Is what we really are ! 


‘We may be killed by kindness, or 
Be done to death for love, 
But Sussex men, as Sussex men, 
Are men who wunt be druv ! 


‘My Mary Gold, we use to squat 
Near Chanctonbury Ring 
To watch the distant ships go by, 
And hear the skylarks sing ; 


‘ Or throw white flints above the steep, 
To see them bouncing through 
Where Chaucer’s darling “‘ fresshe pervynkes ' 
Are still so “‘ riche of hewe.” 


“ We used to scatter mole-heaps there, 
And often used to find 
Small bits of glass or crockery 
The Romans left behind— 


‘ For when the glory that was Rome 
In Sussex had its day, 
The Romans built fine villas there 
With stones from far away. 


‘ Where you and I have often played, 
White pillared houses shone, 
With pictured floors that even now 
Have not completely gone. 


‘Where you and I have often sat 
To eat our bread-and-cheese, 
Proud Roman mothers used to sit 
With babies on their knees ; 


‘ And Roman maidens sidled there, 
Coquetting as they went, 
All cunningly attired to suit 
Their new environment ; 
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‘ And Roman youths of prowess there 

Displayed their well-shaped limbs, 
And budding Roman poets sung 
Their latest songs and hymns ; 


‘ And self-indulgent epicures 
Reclined on silken beds, 
In gold-embroidered tunics, and 
With garlands on their heads. 


‘ And happy Roman boys and girls 

Have made themselves at home 

All over our green Sussex Downs, 
So far away from Rome ! 


‘ But they are lost in silence now ; 
And where they used to go, 

I often see our friends the sheep 
Come browsing from below. 


‘Do you remember when we tried 

To make a horse-whip snap— 

The day I nearly frightened you 
With effets in your lap ? 


‘Do you remember when I found 
The parson’s pocket-knife, 
And clicked the blade at sermon-time 
To tease the parson’s wife ? 


‘Do you remember when we rode 
To Pulborough in the rain, 
And gaped while Queen Victoria 
Rushed past us in a train ? 


‘Do you remember when we went 
To Findon Flower Show, 
And saw a real white peacock strut 
So proudly to and fro ? 


‘Do you remember when we called 
At my old granny’s house— 
The day when we had custard-pie, 
And each a sugar mouse ? 


‘OI can see those two mice still, 
As plain as anything ! 
Their eyes were coriander seeds, 
Their tails were snips of string ! 
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‘I ate mine up at once; but you 
Kept yours to play with: you, 
My Mary Gold, could always save— 

Which I could never do. 


‘ Have you forgotten Willy Thorns, 
And Tom and Butty Knight, 
Nen Sayers, Tom Brace, Tom Timberley, 
And Walter Lilywhite ? 


‘ And Sonny Butcher, who could make 
His scalp move all his hair ; 
And had a monkey-on-a-stick 
That came from Steyning Fair ? 


‘ And Harry Tidey—always best 
At playing “ hide-and-seek ’’— 
Who had gold earrings in his ears 
Because his eyes were weak ? 


‘ And Shepherd Marner, who could sing 
The “‘ Boney Party Song”’ ; 
And said he was a smuggler bold 
When he was young and strong ? 


‘ And Ruffian Jack, who used to sleep 
In my Sir Charles’s barn ; 
And, when he caught us truanting, 
Said: ‘‘ Go to school and larn!”’ ? 


‘ And Swearing Bob, who used to perch 
On Wiston toll-gate bar 
And smoke a death’s head cutty pipe, 
With baccy black as tar ? 


‘ And Grocer Cripps, who used to keep 
A switch-stick close at hand 
For when we told him not to put 
Good sugar in his sand ? 


‘ And camel-humpy Cobbler Brooks, 
Who used to make us squint 
For black and white-striped bullseyes that 
Were strong with peppermint ? 


‘ Have you forgotten Betser’s goat ; 
Squire Gibson’s dancing ram, 
And Sailor Jerry’s cockatoo 
That used to squawk: “ O, damn!’ ? 
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‘ Have you forgotten Anny Dale, 
Kate Goatcher, Fanny Slade, 
Theresa Charman, Janey Knowles, 
Blanche Short, and Margaret Aide ? 


‘ Have you forgotten Esther Moon, 
Who danced upon her toes ; 
And Lizzy Shimmel, when she fell 
And broke her freckled nose ? 


‘ And saucy Patty Hillary, 
Who used to carry on 
In such a tiny pork-pie hat 
With such a big chignon ? 


‘ And Florry Standing, who could play 
The concertina so, 
That pigs forgot to grunt or grub, 
And cocks forgot to crow ? 


‘-And techy Mother Gobbety, 
Who had a shaky head, 
Yet always sold, until she died, 
Such perfect gingerbread ?— 


‘ The lion-and-the-unicorn 
Was stamped upon the top ; 
And how we used to eye it through 
The window of her shop ! 


‘T haven’t had too good a time 
Since you were put to sleep 
Where now a steadfast willow stands 
So faithfully to weep ; 


‘ But when I finish staying here, 
That which you knew as me 
Will seek and find you, Mary Gold, 
Wherever you may be. 


‘]’ll know you by your speedwell eyes, 
And springy corkscrew curls— 
My dear, I know I'll pick you out 
From twice ten thousand girls ! 


‘ And we will go off hand-in-hand 
To run as once we ran— 
For I shall be a child again, 
And not a grown-up man 
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‘ And you shall show me all around 
The New Jerusalem ; 
Where even cannibals are fit 
For us to play with them. 


‘ We'll clatter up the golden streets, 
And make no end of noise 
With pickaninnies, who are now 
Nice coal-black angel boys. 


‘ And you shall tell of all the sights 
That you have seen in Heaven 
Since you, my dear, were only six 
And I was only seven, 


‘ But, first of all, my Mary Gold, 
I'd really like to know 
If Heaven is half as beautiful 
As Sussex long ago. 


‘So we'll begin—if you agree— 

By strolling down a lane* 9; 

To seek for old-time loveliness 
I hope to see again— 


‘ Trim gardens full of gillyflowers, 
With peaches at the wall, 
And filberts slipping from their shucks, 
And mulberries on the fall ; 


‘ And orchards where the boughs hang low 
With juicy Green-gage plums, 
And Blenheim Orange apples, and 
The pears called, Bishops’ Thumbs ; 


‘ And streams where long-legged herons stand, 
And blue kingfishers fly, 
And rainbows always follow storms 
Across the clearing sky ; 


‘ And hillside holts like Noddy Nolt, 
Where sweetness takes the air 
From never-fading violets 
And honeysuckle there ; 


‘ And grassy slopes, with thyme in flower, 
Where lapwings come and go, 
And spotted cuckoo-spits abound, 
And oxlips always blow ; 
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‘ And fir-tree woods where pigeons coo, 
And yaffles laugh all day, 
And foxgloves bloom all up their stems 
And never drop away. 


‘My Mary Gold, it won’t be long 
Before I come to you ; 
And we will do, for evermore, 
The things we used to do. 


‘ And all shall be the same as when 
We romped on Highden Hill : 
So keep a sharp look-out, my dear, 
For your old mate, 
Jon Quil.’ 


CHARLES DALMON. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


‘REVISION OF THE PRAYER-BOOK’ 


To the Editor of THE NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER. 

Dear S1r,—While I am grateful for the kind references to my book on 
The Thirty-Nine Articles contained in the paper on Prayer Book Reform 
by the Rev. A. H. T. Clarke in your issue of November, I feel bound to 
protest that, by the omission of several clauses, he has seriously mis- 
represented my historical statements. I do not say that Reservation was 
condemned in the fourth century. The practices that were forbidden 
were, first, Reservation by private persons, and, secondly, the sending of 
the Eucharist as a sign of fellowship to distant Churches. I expressly add, 
in the following sentence, which he has failed to quote, that the practice 
of Reservation in church continued. This is a question purely of 
historical fact, whether we approve of the custom or not. 

I remain, Sir, Yours faithfully, 


E, J. BICKNELL. 
Cuddesdon College, 
Oxford. 


Communications should be addressed to the Editor of the 
NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER, 10 & 12, Orange Street, 
Leicester Square, W.C. 2. 

Letiers as well as articles will be considered for publication, 
bui letters should be confined to criticism or amplification of 
articles which have already appeared in the Review. No 
anonymous contribution is published. 





